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NOVEMBER, 1839. 


[For the Religious Monitor. | 


Arr. I.— Terms of Communion. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Sir,—Permit me, though not a member of your church, to show 
my opinion on the subject of your correspondent Abednego. With 
him I perfectly agree that something ought to be done for the young, 


for an intelligent union with the church. I have heard a remark 
made to this effect: that the church was like a sheet of water; the 
more it was spread, it was the more shallow. The Secession, and 
other churches of high distinction, are much more extended now 
than they were, say forty or fifty years ago. But do members pos- 
sess the depth of knowledge in theological subjects, in distinetive 
principles, and in the history of the church; and are they as punc- 
tual in discharging the duties of religion as church members for- 
merly were? Far from it. What, then, is the reason? This is an 
important inquiry. There must, certainly, be blame somewhere. 
To three classes in the community, I think, blame attaches. 

First, to parents, in not being at more pains to train up their chil- 
dren in the way they should go; in not instructing them in doctrinal 
knowledge; in the principles and history of the church. To do all 
this they solemnly vow in baptism; yet, how grievously are they 
neglected. If the Shorter Catechism be asked, and, perhaps, Brown’s, 
this is almost all that is done. ‘The whole is a matter of memory; 
the understanding is not informed, nor the judgment exercised. 
Parents are very culpable in respect of instructing and urging their 
children to the duty of prayer. In consequence of this nepieg and 
not asking them to officiate in family duties when they grow up, 
these duties are neglected when they come,to be heads of families. 
One in this situation, knowing that family duty would be required 
of him, applied to me to pen him a prayer. This I refused; but di- 
rected him to proper books on the subject; and chiefly insisted that 
he should engage in the duty. Parents ought carefully to remem- 
ber that families are the proper nurseries of the church. 


Second. To ministers, also, much blame often attaches, in the 
Vor. XVI.—23 
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266 | TERMS OF COMMUNION. 


admission of unqualified persons. There is often an unwarrantable 
stretch of charity. Bashfulness is admitted as an apology for not 
answering; they are supposed to know more than they can express; 
whereas, I believe, in nine cases out of ten, it is sheer ignorance. [| 
may mention an instance: a woman applied for admission to com- 
munion; a preacher was appointed to converse with her. She was 
most grievously destitute of knowledge. ‘To the question, Why 
did she wish to join the church? she had the simplicity to say, “ Be- 
cause her husband was joined.” He reported her as totally inad- 
missible. A minister conversed with her, and admitted her; no 
doubt, upon the common principle of charity. Very lately, in a 
Presbyterian church where I was occasionally present, a man was 
admitted to communion for the first time, and had five children bap- 
tized, who, I believe, never asked a blessing or made a prayer in 
his house. Certainly to that man the question was not put, Did he 
observe family worship in his house? a question that ought always 
to be put to applicants who have families. The minister that ad- 
mitted this man, preached the duty of family religion, clearly and 
forcibly; but surely something more is necessary than a doctrinal 
exhibition of the duty. If neglect be a delinquency, delinquents 
ought to be dealt with accordingly. The neglect of discipline isa 
great corruption in the church. An old writer has justly observed, 
that where government and discipline are neglected, doctrine and 
worship will soon be corrupted. Neglect, I apprehend, often arises 
from the mercenary principle of avoiding offence, which might lead 
to the loss of members. Certainly, by the admission of unworthy 
members, sessions contribute to the prostitution of ordinances, and 
the condemnation of the individuals. There is sometimes a culpa- 
ble lenity towards the more wealthy, while others, in inferior cir- 
cumstances, are more rigidly treated; of which, the following in- 
stance may be mentioned: a minister and elder were on a parochial 
visitation; the poor were asked if they observed family worship, but, 
to the wealthy, no such question was put. One poor man, being 
asked if he observed family worship, promptly answered, he did 
not; and, upon being remonstrated with, and the duty urged, he con- 
tinued, peremptorily, to refuse; giving, as his reason, the want of 
time; wages being low, it took all his time to gain a living for his 
family. On going out, the minister asked the elder, What shall we 
do with this man? Says the elder, I know nothing yé can do with 
him, if you do not rank him with the rich folks. A waggish, 
though, certainly, a very cutting answer. 

Third. Blame attaches, also, to applicants themselves. If they 
really act from conviction of duty, they will consider it neither un- 
necessary nor burdensome to know the truth, but will cheerfully in- 
form themselves on doctrinal subjects, the nature of the ordinance, 
the s@bordinate standards, and the distinctive principles of the 
church. But, if they seek union to the church from custom, or for 
name, attention to these things will be very irksome, and attended 
to, if at all, with great partiality and reluctance. 

Your correspondent proposes the plan of a “ compend of doctrine.” 
Of this I cannot see the least utility. No better compend can be 
issued than the Confession of Faith, and Catechisms. Let parents 
and ministers instruct children and applicants: frequent catechising 
will do more for informing the minds of youth than merely reading 
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LECTURES ON ESTHER. 267 


either systems or compends; not, by any means, that I would dis- 
courage reading, but urge it; and the more reading is accompanied 

with examination, the more rapidly will improvement be made. I 

know nothing better to be read than catechetical systems, such as 

Erskine’s and Fisher's, usually called “The Synod’s Catechism.” 

Brown’s, also, and Willison’s are very good. In regard to the 

«Church’s History,”’ and, especially, the “ Church’s Testimony,” it 

is taken for granted they are not more prolix than necessary to ren- 

der the subjects sufficiently intelligible. Then, let applicants be 

urged to study them, and be acquainted with them, previous to ad- 

mission; there will not then be ground for the complaint that the 

promise of prosecuting the subjects after admission is violated. 

The terms of communion specified by Abednego are sufliciently 

simple for an intelligent union. To fritter these down is advan- 

tageous neither to the church nor applicants themselves. Ministers 

were wont, formerly, to meet often with applicants, previous to ad- 
mission, and inform them on different subjects, chiefly the nature of 
the ordinance; and inquire particularly as to their own personal and 
family religion and evidences of grace, (a practice still continued in 

the true Reformed Dutch Church.)* Very different, now, is the 
practice of many, which is little more than urging the duty of com- 
memorating the death of Christ. For a number of Sabbaths pre- 
vious to communion, sermons were preached, (in my own hearing,) 

called preparation sermons; if properly so called, I must confess I 
had not discernment to see it, as there was nothing on the nature of 
the ordinance, the character of communicants, or the consequences of 
unworthy communicating. I could not avoid the conclusion that 
the acquisition of new members was the chief object. Very differ- 
ently minded, certainly, was an old clergyman, who said, “A 
throng of undiscerning communicants would make a thronged hell.” 
Fearful the consideration that ministers should be accessary to un- 
godly persons’ eating and drinking damnation to themselves. Let 
ministers encroach a little more upon their own secular time, and 
employ the diligence of their fathers in the church, in instructing 
applicants; and if they have not such large congregations as others, 
they will have more intelligent and steady members. 

SHADRACH. 




















































Arr. I].—JZectures on Esther. 


LECTURE FIRST. 


Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus (this is Ahasuerus which reigned, 
from India even unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and seven-and-twenty provinces,) 
that in those days, when the King Ahasuerus sat on the throne of his kingdom, 

which was in Shushan the palace, in the third year of his reign, he made a feast 













* This practice is still followed, so far as known to us, in the Associate Church to 
& certain degree; not, however, to any thing like the extent which its importance de- 
mands. We justly refuse communion with the General Assembly, as we believe, on 
scriptural authority, among other causes, for her lax admissions to communion; and 
yet the practice of some of her ministers may tinge the cheek of some among us with 
the blush of shame. We knew one minister in that church who devoted one evening 
in each week, for the period of three months, exclusively to the instruction of appli- 
cants, previous to their admission to the Lord’s table. An example worthy of imita- 
tion —Enpit, Rev, Mon. 
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268 LECTURES ON ESTHER. 


unto all his princes and his servants; the power of Persia and Media, the nobles 

and princes of the provinces, being before him: when he showed the riches of his 

glorious kingdom and the honour of his excellent majesty many days, even a hun. 

dred and four score days. And when these days were expired, the king made a 

feast unto all the people that were present in Shushan the palace, both unto great 

and small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the king’s palace; where were 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold and silver, upon a pave. 
ment of red, and blue, and white, and black marble. And they gave them drink 
in vessels of gold, (the vessels being diverse one from another,) and royal wine in 
abundance, according to the state of the king. And the drinking was according 
to the law; none did compel: for so the king had appointed to all the officers of his 
house, that they should do according to every man’s pleasure. Also Vashti the 
queen made a feast for the women in the royal house which belonged to King 

Ahasuerus.— Esther i. 1—. 

Tne book which bears the name of this distinguished female 
stands intimately connected with its two predecessors, and forms an 
appropriate supplement to them. The writings of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah are chiefly confined to the affairs of the Jews who returned to 
their native country, and bring down the narrative of these from the 
edict of Cyrus to the settlement of their civil and ecclesiastical po- 
lity by Nehemiah, comprehending a period of about a century. 

The returned captives, however, formed but a small portion of 
the posterity of Jacob, and we feel a desire to be acquainted with 
the condition of those who remained behind their brethren, or who 
were scattered over the extensive territory of the Medo-Persian 
empire. ‘That God should protect and bless those who obeyed his 
command by leaving Babylon, who favoured the dust of Zion, and 
took pleasure in gathering her stones from the rubbish in which 
they had long been buried, we were led to expect; but we might 
have thought that their countrymen who lagged behind, who pre- 
ferred slavery or an ignoble ease in a foreign land to the city of 
their fathers’ sepulchres, and the privileges of the house of God, 
would have been deprived of the special protection of Providence, 
as unworthy of the name of Israelites, and that they would have 
been left to reap the native consequences of their own choice, and 
to bear the indignities and oppression to which strangers and cap- 
tives are ordinarily subjected by their conquerors and masters 
God, however, deals not with his people according to their weak- 
ness and folly, but saves them for his name’s sake. Accordingly, 
we learn, from this book, that those who were scattered in the lands 
of the heathen were cared for, as well as those who were gathered 
into the holy land, and that they were marvellously preserved when 
a hellish plot had been laid for their utter extermination. 

The watchful care which God exerts over his people in times ol 
danger, is the chief lesson which we are taught by this portion ol 
sacred history; but it is not the only lesson which it supplies. It 
lays open to us the wonderful manner in which he who “ declares 
the end from the beginning” provides beforehand for the execution 
of his purposes, for defeating the schemes of his adversaries, and 
rescuing those who put their trust in him, It shows how easy it !s 
for him to put down the mighty from their seats, and to exalt them 
of low degree; how slippery is the path of ambition, and how de- 
ceitful the gale of prosperity, which raises its votaries aloft that it 
may dash them with greater severity to the ground; and how much 
more safe it is to put our trust in God, and walk humbly with him. 
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LECTURES ON ESTHER. 269 


These, with other important instructions which may afterwards pre- 
sent themselves, are impressively taught by this interesting frag- 
ment of sacred history. 

We are not left at any loss as to the writers of the greater part of 
the books of scripture; but this, though an important circumstance, 
is still but a circumstance, and not essential to their genuineness and 
authenticity. The books of Judges, Kings, and Chronicles, in the 
Old Testament, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the New, do 
not contain in their bosom the names of their penmen; and the name 
of the person on the title is not always that of the writer. Thus, 
the Book of Ruth is so designated, not because that female wrote it, 
but because it contains a narrative of an interesting period of her 
life; and, perhaps, the same thing may be said of the Book of Job. 

The Book of Esther records certain astonishing events in the life 
of that illustrious woman, but it does not follow from its title that 
it was composed by her. The supposition that it was written by 
her cousin Mordecai, carries with it, in my mind, no small degree 
of probability. He was not only a witness of the transactions, but 
acted a principal part in all the scenes which are described. It is 
impossible, or, at least, difficult to account for the manner in which 
he acted respecting Esther, in encouraging her to offer herself as a 
candidate for the royal favour, instructing her to conceal her coun- 
try and her relationship to him, together with other circumstances 
which will appear in the sequel, without concluding that he was 
consciously under supernatural direction. By faith Moses, when 
he was born, was hid three months of his parents, because they saw 
he was a proper child.?? And what was said of them may be ap- 
plied to Mordecai, with this addition, that he seemed to combine 
the faith of that pious couple, with the presentiment which, at an 
early period of life, agitated the breast of their son. What I mean 
is, that he seems to have possessed the gift of prophecy, or at least 
an extraordinary spirit, similar to that which fell upon those who 
were raised up as “Saviours” to Israel, to avenge their cause and 
deliver them from their enemies. Who, then, more likely to have 
been employed by the Spirit of God in penning this book than he? 
In chapter ninth, verse 20th, it is said: “ And Mordecai wrote these 
things, and sent letters unto all the Jews that were in all the pro- 
vinces of the King Ahasuerus, both nigh and far.” This relates 
more immediately to what had been done at Shushan, and to the 
appointment of an anniversary feast in commemoration of their de- 
liverance. But what more natural than that he should afterwards 
commit to writing the facts which led to an issue so felicitous to his 
countrymen, and so grateful to himself and his royal relative? Some, 
however, have supposed that it was written by Ezra, others by 
Joachim, the son of Joshua the high priest, and others by the Great 
Sanhedrim. 

It is of more importance to inquire into its canonical authority. 
In the first place, it was received and acknowledged as canonical by 
the ancient church of the Jews, to whom, as the Apostle tells us, 
“were committed,” as a sacred deposite, “ the oracles of God.”” Ac- 
cordingly, it formed a part of the sacred volume, referred to by our 
Lord when he said, “Search the scriptures,” and by the Apostle 
when he said, “ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
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270 LECTURES ON ESTHER. 


profitable.” In the threefold division of the Old Testament made 
by the Jews, it formed a part of the Hagiograph. Besides, in the 
regular observance of the feast of Purim, we have a standing proof 
of the authenticity of this book. The later Jews, who have always 
guarded against the introduction of spurious or apocryphal books, 
and exerted greater jealousy over the purity of their inspired canon 
than Christians, not only acknowledge Esther as canonical, but have 
held it in great veneration, assigning it a place next to the Penta- 
teuch. In their public service, besides the five books of Moses, 
they make use of other five, which they call Megilloth, namely, 
the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, 
The Song they read on the Passover; Ruth, on the feast of weeks, 
or Pentecost; Lamentations, on the fast in commemoration of the 
destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans; Ecelesiastes, on the 
feast of Tabernacles, and Esther on the feast of Purim. And as 
they give to these five books the name of Megillsth, or “ volumes,” 
so they call Esther, Megi/lah, or “the volume,” by way of emi- 
nence. The book of Esther was also acknowledged as inspired by 
the early Christian church, and is expressly mentioned in the cata- 
logue of the Council of Laodicea. 

In stating the internal evidence, it may be proper to contrast it 
with the apocryphal additions. Inthe Romish Bibles, nearly seven 
chapters are added, and the contrast between them is both striking 
and instructive. The book itself is extant in Hebrew, the additions 
are in Greek. In the former, every thing corresponds with the 
time at which it professes to have been written; in the latter, per- 
sons and events are mentioned that did not exist until the Persian 
empire was overthrown. The narrative of events in the former is 
simple, natural, and consistent; the narrative of the latter is con- 
fusec, and abounds with repetitions, anachronisms, and even contra- 
dictions. So that it would seem as if Providence had permitted 
these additions to be made, in order to set in a clearer light the an- 
tiquity, genuineness, and intrinsic value of the book itself. As 
there is nothing in it which is faulty, contrary to truth or to good 
manners, inconsistent with other parts of scripture, cr unworthy of 
an inspired pen; so, on the other hand, it is excellently adapted to 
the confirmation of faith and hope, the consolation of the afilicted. 
the repressing of pride and vain-glory, and the cherishing of humili- 
ty and confidence in Divine Providence. . 

The objections to its canonical authority may be easily answered. 
First, it is objected, that “some of the early Christian writers have 
not acknowledged it.” I answer, some of the early Christian av- 
thors have acknowledged apoeryphal writings which were never 
held sacred by the Jewish church. The reason why some of the 
fathers did not acknowledge it, was because the Jews, in order to 
reduce the number of their books to the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, joined two books together; for example, Ruth to 
the books of Samuel, and Lamentations to the Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, and the Book of Esther was one of these. 

It is objected, secondly, that “the name of God is not to be found 
in this book.”? The occurrence or formal mention of the name 0! 
God in a book will not prove it to be divine, and the omission of 
absence of that name will not prave it to be uncanonical or profane. 
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LECTURES ON ESTHER. 271 
This book is only a part of sacred scripture, and borrows light from 
others. The Spirit, who searcheth all things, is the best judge when 
and where, and how often, to mention “ the dreadful name of the 
Lord our God.” And what though the name of God is suppressed, 

rovided his works, and wonders, and benefits are announced and 

celebrated? “ Though the name of God be not in it, his finger is,” 
says a pious commentator.* The hearts of the two disciples “ burned 
within theth ’? while Christ was talking with them, though. they 
knew not that he was with them. The heart of the intelligent 
reader of this book may be made to burn with admiration and grati- 
tude at the displays of the Divine wisdom, and power, and goodness 
which it exhibits, though the Divine name strike not his eye. And 
what if this suppression was intended to guard us against supersti- 
tion, and to recall our attention from words and names to things and 
deeds? Had this book been spurious, it is not likely that it would 
have wanted the sacred name. It is worthy of remark, that, in the 
chapter which commences the Romish additions, the name of the 
Supreme Being is mentioned in the very first verse: —“ Then Mar- 
docheus said, God hath done these things; for I remember a dream,” 
&e. And the same name occurs no. less than eight times in the 
course of five verses. 

A third objection is, that “ this book is not quoted or referred to 
in the New Testament.”’ All the undoubted books of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture are not quoted or named by our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, and there are books quoted in the New Testament which are 
not divine. But there are probable references to it;t and in He- 
brews, ix. 34, Paul seems to refer to the deliverance wrought in the 
days of Esther, when he speaks of those who “ by faith escaped the 
edge of the sword.” 

Lastly, it is objected, that “ there is no reference to Christ in it.” 
But this objection would apply also to the Book of Ecclesiastes and 
Judges. Augustine has said, “ Whatever is contained in the pro- 
phets was written either of Christ or on account of Christ.”? This 
book contains an account of the conservation, and fills up a gap in 
the history of that people, * of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.”’ 

In entering on the exposition of the book, the first thing which 
invites inquiry is the age or period in which the events here re- 
corded took place. ** Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus 
(this is Ahasuerus which reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, 
over a hundred and seven-and-twenty provinces,) that in those 
days when the King Ahasuerus sat on the throne of his kingdom, 
which was in Shushan the palace, in the third year of his reign, he 
made a feast,’”? &c. That this prince was one of the kings of Persia 
is evident, for his palace was in Shushan, or Susa, and the whole 
narrative refers to the manners of that people. But interpreters are 
divided as to the particular monarch that is meant. ‘The most pro- 
bable opinion is that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son of 
Xerxes. Notwithstanding the disasters of his father, his kingdom 


* Matthew Henry. The above is the ordinary phrase which the author employed 
when quoting the language of this commentator, to whose well-known Exposition he 
manifested, towards the close of his life, a decided and increasing attachment. 

+ Compare Esther, ii. 6, with Matt. i. 11. 
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272 LECTURES ON ESTHER. 


was not greatly diminished. The favour he showed to the Jews 
under Ezra and Nehemiah is more easily accounted for on the sup- 
position of his having married a Jewess.* 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of his kingdom from verse 
second, in which his subjects are numbered, not by souls, but by 
provinces. “He reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over 4 
hundred and seven-and-twenty provinces.” How many millions 
of souls must have been under the dominion of this single man! 
Such a sovereign has it in his power to do much harm, but he can 
do little good; for how is it possible for one man to take cogni- 
zance of the affairs of such an immense territory? An overgrown 
empire, like that of Britain, which boasts that the sun never sets on 
her dominions, carries within it the seeds of its own dissolution, and 
ultimately sinks by its own weight. 

We are next introduced to a gorgeous feast, which the king gave, 
first to his princes, and then to all his subjects in Shushan. The 
splendour of the entertainment corresponded with the dignity of 
the monarch and the wealth of his dominions, of which it was in. 
tended to be an image and demonstration, “ When he showed the 
riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour of his excellent ma- 
jesty.”” The scene, which was “in the court of the garden of the 
king’s palace,”—the quality and number of the guests, “the power 
of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of the provinces,” and 
“all the people that were present in Shushan the palace, both great 
and small,’’—the period of the entertainment, which extended to 
six months and seven days,—the gorgeous and costly character of 
the deébrations, the variegated hangings of the pavilions in which 
the banquet was held, “ being fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of marble,’’ and the couches on 
which they reelined being “of gold and silver upon a pavement of 
red, and blue, and white, and black marble;’’ while the guests, each 
of them raised for the time to a state of regal dignity, ‘* drank royal 
wine in vessels of gold, according to the state of the king, the ves- 
sels being diverse one from another,” that is, never used above once, 
but replaced by new ones as they were emptied—altogether pre- 
sents an exhibition of worldly magnificence to which modern times 
ean hardly afford a parallel. 

Yet, amidst all this pageantry and ostentation, so well fitted to 
gratify his vanity, do we suppose that the heart of the"monarch was 
happy? No, my brethren; our Lord has told us that “a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 
Only conceive what a weariness it must have been to the king to 
have kept this feast for so many days! What sacrifices of comfort 
does the world exact from its votaries! And how much real 
wretchedness and desolation of heart may be found lurking in the 
bosoms of those “ who are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately 
in king's courts!” “Better,” says the wise man, “a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

And where now is Ahasuerus, with all “the riches of his glori- 
ous kingdom, and the honour of his excellent majesty?’ They 


* The objection to this view, arising from the apparent anachronism, Esther ii. 6, 
may be solved by supposing that the person who was carried into Babylon with Je- 
coniah was not Mordecai, but his great grandfather, Kish the Benjamite, v. 5. 
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have passed away, and nothing is left of them but the record before 
us, which is given only to introduce the history of the deliverance 
wrought for Israel with which it was connected. “The fashion of 
this world,” like an empty pageant, “passeth away.”? “ All flesh 
js as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away. But the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” 

Two circumstances, however, characterized this entertainment, 
which deserve commendation—the absence of all compulsion in 
drinking, for the drinking was according to law, none did compel— 
and the delicacy displayed by Vashti the queen, who, instead of 


joining in the general debauch, “ made a feast for the women apart 
in the royal house which belonged to King Ahasuerus.”’? The pub- 
lic respect thus paid by heathens, and these, too, in the highest sta- 
tion, to the rules of temperance and modesty, is a reproach to many 
in a Christian land, who, while they make beasts of themselves with 
intoxication, compel others to follow their example; a barbarous 
custom, which modern politeness has almost discarded from good 
society, though, we fear, it still prevails to no inconsiderable extent, 
and, under the much abused name of hospitality, is ruining the mo- 
rals and shortening the lives of thousands. “ Wo unto him that 
giveth his neighbour drink, that putteth thy bottle to him, and 
makest him drunken.” “ Let your moderation be known to all 
men: the Lord is at hand.” Take heed lest your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness, end that day come upon 
you unawares.”’ 


Art. III.—Puseyism and Socialism in England. 


In these eventful times, the Christian’s solemn duty is to stand 
on his watch-tower—to descry the approach of the enemy—and to 
give warning of coming danger. Prophecy clearly informs us that 
before the much-desired downfal of mystical Babylon, the Man of 
Sin will increase in power, ancient error will be revived under new 
forms, and a deluge of immorality will threaten to sweep away the 
foundations of civil society, and to lay waste the heritage of God. 
There are too many portentous signs in the moral hemisphere at 
present, to leave us any doubt that “ perilous times” have already 
come, and that an hour of greater temptation is rapidly approach- 
ing. It is not the extraordinary efforts of the abettors of Popery to 
spread their soul-ruining system that is the chief object of dread; 
the apostacy of Protestants, manifesting painful symptoms of a re- 
turn to the ancient superstition, and the diffusion of principles that 
would relax entirely the bonds of moral obligation; these speak a 
loud alarm to a secure generation. They declare that the know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus has, in a great measure, ceased 
from among a people high in their profession and blessed with most 
abundant privileges; that, consequently, a vast portion of the com- 
munity is prepared to embrace any system of lies and delusion, how- 
ever hateful and destructive; and that a tide of practical ungodliness 
has set in, which, if not arrested by divine mercy, will speedily sweep 
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ey away the strongest bulwarks of the nation’s safety, and draw down to 
-" upon the land the fearful visitations of Divine indignation. of 
yess. We are led to these reflections by noticing the alarming spread, , 3i0 
Le Nae in England, of the two systems whose titles we have given at the of 
ie head of this paper, the former of which has been properly designated | 
Tip: Protestant Popery; and the latter being one of the boldest and most M 
. i, ' bare-faced attempts that has been made in modern times to displace mi 
| [oom y the truths of revelation by unmasked infidelity, and to outrage the wi 
“7,9 decencies of life by systematic profanity and licentiousness. For wl 
eo the present, we purpose merely to inform our readers of the princi. co 
ae ples and extent of these systems, reserving an exposure of their th 
ca 0 enormities till a future occasion. dr 
rt A Puseyism, which has been likewise termed Ozford Popery, origi- m 
* nated in the University of Oxford, celebrated for its advocacy of pi 
ao the slavish doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, and ap 
ral ever distinguished as the strong hold of High Churchism. Dr. pt 
a4 Pusey, one of the chief writers of the system, is regius Professor of 10 
Hebrew, and canon of Christ Church. He is aided, in his crusade th 
against almost all the distinguishing doctrines of Protestantism, by un 
the Rev. J. H. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, and by Dr. Keble, pl 
also of Oriel College, and professor of poetry and Vicar of Hursley, te 
Hants. The first public appearance of this party took place in id 
1833, when they began to publish “ Tracts for the times,” original = 
and extracted, generally upon some head in theology controverted 5 
between Protestants and the Church of Rome. In these, many of . 
the worst errors of Popery are apologized for, and sentiments . 
avowed and defended, with a great parade of learning and much x 
dogmatism, that are diametrically opposed to the tenets of the most . 
eminent of the English Reformers, and to the doctrinal formularies XK 
of the Protestant Churches. At first these writings attracted Jittle 2 
notice, and met with but little support; but, during the last two or . 
three years, they have spread with astonishing rapidity throughout . 
the English Church. Their principles are avowed by many of the ’ 
dignitaries; they are advocated by sueh powerful and widely circu- i 
lated periodicals as the British Critic and the British Magazine ; and . 
disguise it as the friends of evangelical truth in the Church of Eng- : 
Jand may, the influence of the Oxford tract writers is all but sove- ' 
reign in the Episcopal Church in these countries. ‘This is deeply ; 
to be deplored, for the doctrines and spirit of the Oxford Divines . 
are essentially Popish, and were their system to prevail, the Pro- : 
testantism of England would become wholly extinct. Thus they 
speak of the Church of Rome as their elder sister, whose blemishes 


are to be named with special tenderness, and deeply lament Pro- 
testantism as a great mistake, while they denounce all who are out 
of the pale of an Established Church, and nearly in direct terms 
deny to them all possibility of salvation. They represent the grand 
doctrine of justification by faith as without foundation, and as the 
offspring of fanaticism; salvation, according to them, comes not by 
faith through hearing the word, but by means of the mystical vir- 
tue of the sacraments administered by a properly qualified clergy: 
They are the strenuous advocates of baptismal regeneration; and 
they claim exclusive apostolical succession for the bishops and 
clergy of the Churches of Rome and England, while they attempt 
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to denude the ministers of the Church of Scotland, and of all classes 
of dissenters, of all claim to ministerial authority, or of a commis- 
sion from the Great Head of the Church. In the writings of some 
of these authors, prayers for the dead seem to be regarded as pro- 
per, and in the poetry of Kelbe there are invocations to the Virgin 
Mary, and to other departed saints. It is unnecessary to expose the 
manifold errors of such a system. ‘To any unprejudiced person, 
who takes the Divine word as his rule of faith and practice, and 
who is acquainted with the history of the reformation, it must be 
completely evident, that the design of these writers is just to lead 
the Church of England back to the camp of Rome. They have 
drunk deep in the school of Jesuitism, and their attempts are the 
more dangerous, that they are distinguished for a certain mystic 
pietism, and are loud in their perpetual boasting of the purity and 
apostolicity of English Episcopacy. The methods by which they 
purpose to carry forward their design to sap and undermine the 
foundations of Protestantism are admirably calculated to compass 
their object. In the “ Life and Remains of R. H. Froude,’? whom 
they almost canonize, some of the means which they intend to em- 
ploy for the propagation of their system are detailed: 1. They in- 
tend to edit magazines, and purpose to veil their dogmas under a 
form of words, which shall be sufficiently expressive, without, how- 
ever, startling old prejudices. 2. They mean to agitate, and itine- 
rate, and employ every means which are likely to lead the lower 
orders to embrace their creed. 3. They design to educate poor 
scholars whom they may proselyte, and aid others over whom they 
may exercise authority. Dr. Pusey has already, himself, com- 
menced the execution of this part of the design. 4. They purpose 
to employ a new theological vocabulary, in order to avoid alarming 
old associations and recollections, while they are all the while in- 
fusing their deadly poison. 5. Wherever one of their proselytes 
obtains a parish, he is gradually to change its ritual into conformity 
with that of Rome; he is to disseminate from the pulpit, and by 
personal intercourse, letters, &c., the dogmas of Oxford. 6. They 
are to write for the public in every form in which publications can 
be made available, but especially biography. These plans are laid 
with consummate wisdom, and they have been hitherto prosecuted 
with extraordinary vigour and success. It is high time that the 
evangelical party in the Church of England should arouse them- 
selves to conflict with this insidious and powerful foe within their 
own communion. The future destinies of the English Establish- 
ment depend on the issue of the contest; may the Lord raise up, 
within the pale of the English Church, men animated with the spi- 
rit of her Jewells and Scotts, and Herveys, and Romaines, who, in 
acloudy and dark day, may rebuke specious error, and triumphantly 
vindicate the grand principles of our common Protestantism! 

The principal agent of “Socialism” or “ Owenism,” as it has 
been also called, is Robert Owen, who, a number of years ago, made 
attempts, at New Lanark in Scotland, at Orbiston, and in the United 
States of America, to found establishments, in which many of the 
fundamental institutions of society were attempted to be entirely 
changed. These institutions were generally supposed to have an 
unfavourable aspect towards Christianity; but their founder cau- 
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tiously concealed his designs for a time, lest he should excite oppo. m 
sition throughout the community, and in some of them, such as i 
New Lanark, the accredited ministers of the gospel were allowed a 
to preach occasionally to the people. Now, however, Owen and ) 
his followers have completely thrown off the mask, and they are at . 
present employed throughout England, in the most undisguised and . 
wicked attempts to set aside the scheme of divine revelation and to 

subvert Christian morality. Owenism aims at sweeping away all i 
the existing forms of religious belief, and substituting for them a 0 
groveling system of science, falsely so called. Even theism itself . 
is not spared. Prayer, and all other forms of religious worship, are ’ 
the objects of scorn and contempt. The very being of a Great First ¢ 
Cause is reduced to a matter of uncertainty. Native depravity and . 
personal responsibility are boldly denied. The Bible is virulently - 
opposed, and spoken of as having been written by very ignorant ; 
men. ‘The doctrine of salvation through Christ is caricatured and d 


repudiated. Marriage is denounced as a state of deceit and immo- ‘ 
rality; and to the reproach of human nature, there are female apos. I 
tles at present travelling throughout England, who unblushingly . 
declaim against marriage, as the cause of the crimes and miseries ! 
that afflict the sons and daughters of men, and offer plausible pleas 
for the indulgence of unrestrained licentiousness. In Owen’s “ Book 
of the New Moral World,” the principles of this hateful system 
are developed, and by numerous small publications, its destructive 

poison is diffused to a great extent throughout the community. | : 
is lamentable to have to relate that this pestiferous system, utterly | 
opposed to Christianity, and aiming to license the most hateful im- 
morality, has numerous advocates, who travel about propagating the 
sentiments of Owen throughout the large towns and manufacturing 
districts of England; and that, in December last, they boasted of 
fifty-one branches of the “ Association of all classes of all nations,” 
of which at least two were in the west of Scotland, and that their 
disciples are increasing by hundreds and thousands. _ It is reported 
in the newspapers that Owen, the author of this pernicious system, 
was presented, the other day, to the Queen, at a levee, by the Prime 
Minister. Such facts loudly call upon all that fear the Lord, and 
dread his coming indignation, to sigh and weep for the abomin- 
tions that are done in the land.—Be/fast Covenanter. 


Arr. 1V.—.Jbolition of the Helvetic Confession of Faith. 


SwirzerLanp has recently been the theatre of movements, s0- 
lemnly affecting to the friends of truth. The same unholy warfare 
against scriptural and long-received principles, which has been too 
successful in other quarters, is now violently waged in Switzerland, 
once renowned among the nations of Europe for the purity and ex- 
tent of its reformation. Licentious freedom of speculation in reli- 
gion, combined with liberalism in politics, is carrying on a sapping 
and undermining process against the fundamental principles of well- 
ordered society, civil and ecclesiastical; and in the instances to 
which we particularly refer at present, the attempt has been openly 
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made, which has unhappily been successful, to abolish the venerable 
Helvetic Confession, as a symbol of religious profession, throughout 
a part of Switzerland. The following extract of a letter from Dr. 
Malan, of Geneva, which has appeared in some of the London Jour- 
nals, will give the best idea of the course which has been pursued 
in this melancholy affair:— 

How solemn are the present times, and what will they bring forth 
for the world and the church? Every where there reigns a spirit 
of agitation, of turmoil, and of a liberty, which, in the judgment of 
wisdom, is that proud license of which the scripture speaks, when 
it represents men as exclaiming one to another, “ Our lips are our 
own, who is Lord over us?” Psalm xii. 4. The most venerable 
institutions, those even whicle have secured the happiness of many 
generations, are esteemed as old and useless customs, while folly 
and ignorance despise the ancient foundations of fair-sighted pru- 
dence and profound wisdom. Radicalism insinuates itself more and 
more into the very bosom of human society, and in its feverish ap- 
petite for destruction, points its attacks even at the monuments of 
the piety of our ancestors, even at those sacred buttresses which they 
have planted around the sacred work of the reformation. Confes- 
sions of Faith pronounce the condemnation of unbelievers, and there- 
fore it is against them that the world directs its boldest and best sus- 
tained blows. 

That of reformed Switzerland, that Helvetic Confession of Faith 
which the deputies of the evangelical cantons drew up at Basle in 
the year 1536, conjointly with the theologians of Strasburg and of 
Malhouse, and which they “ presented,” as they say, “to all the 
faithful and the worthy for their examination and judgment;”’ this 
fine Confession, which was approved by Luther, and to which, 
during more than three centuries, the orthodox church of the canton 
of Vaud subseribed, and which preserved, in the academy and the 
pulpits of this beautiful country, the expressions and the symbols of 
the Christian faith; this Confession is at last abolished; a decree of 
the Grand Council, on the 23d of January, 1839, suppressed it. 
The faithful of this canton, who have become so numerous during 
the last few years, have foreseen this calamity. Many voices, even 
from the bosom of the clergy, had been raised to allirm that the 
Bible was sufficient to rule the faith of the church, and that it was 
at least useless, and often dangerous, to impose another yoke on the 
consciences of the ministers of truth. It was answered, “ That the 
Confession of Faith, far from being a yoke, was quite, on the con- 
trary, an aid, a support for the friends of pure doctrine; that this 
Confession, in asking of those who acknowledge the Bible if they 
believed it, only put in practice the word of the prophet, that, ¢ two 
cannot walk together except they be agreed,’ (Amos ili. 3;) that no 
church, no society, even of this world, could subsist without having 
foundations for its existence, and rules for its maintenance; and, in 
short, that since the Helvetic Confession of Faith was only the faith- 
ful impression of the doctrines of the gospel of grace, it could not 
be but for the honour of that gospel that this declaration should be 
maintained.”’? But the die was cast, and it had become important 


to a certain party in the nation that this barrier should be removed, 
Vor. XVI.—24 
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and the same Confession of Faith, which the people had received o/ 
old with their own assent, and under the pious influence of which 
their children had been brought up in the path trodden by thei: 
fathers, has been suppressed, annihilated, without the participation, 
and, almost, it may be said, without the knowledge of the people. 
One hundred and twenty-four citizens were present at the council: 
fifty-seven raised their hands to God that the publie Confession o; 
their Faith should descend to their children, but sixty-seven raised 
it, with authority, that it should be abolished; and thus a majority 
of ten suffrages, in 1839, have annulled this noble monument of the 
deep knowledge and tried piety of those witnesses of the truth, who, 
three centuries ago, and in the same town of Lausanne, overturned 
Popery, and rebuked the licentiousness of reason, by the same de- 
claration of the sacred scriptures which the Confession recalls, and 
the Divine authority of which it asserted. 

A happier result had been hoped in this city, (Lausanne,) where 
the contagious poison of a neighbouring city, fallen from her ancient 
faith, has appeared to be repeljed. The Church of Geneva had 
abolished this same Confession in the last century, but she did it se. 
eretly. Lausanne had protested against this defection on many oc- 
casions; especially when her pastors refused to participate in th 
Genevese jubilee of the reformation in 1835; and behold! the same 
blow that Rationalism struck in Geneva at the Reformed Confes- 
sion, that is to say, at the truth of salvation by grace, is even struck 
in Lausanne! Alas! “ Will the Lord cast off his altar, and abhor 
his sanctuary?” (Lam. ii. 7;) “and must the fine gold become dim?” 
(Lam. iv. 1.) 

But if this sorrow, if this calamity afflicts a country which th: 
Lord has blessed above many others, let attention be given to events 
passing at the same time in another canton, which, also, not long 
since, has been visited with the chastisement of God. While the 
Pays de Vaud abolishes the Helvetic Confession of Faith, in half the 
half canton of Bale Campagne, fathers of families unite themselves 
in numbers to demand, in a petition addressed to the Grand Coun- 
cil, “ That in the law which will fix the ecclesiastical reports, a Con- 
fession of Faith shall be recognised and adopted as the basis of thes: 
reports, and that this Confession shall be that which was drawn u; 
shortly after the reformation, according to the revealed Word oi 
God; such as our beloved Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ and 
his holy Evangelist and Apostles have left us, and which was pub- 
lished in 1534 by the government of the Canton de Bale, as con- 
formed to the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which 
was received as such by our ancestors, and which has been since 
then preserved among us without alteration, as a precious heritage.” 
Such is the language, and such the earnest solicitations of pious fami- 
lies, while elsewhere, not far from them, are others destroying, wit 
a cool indifference, the treasure which they have so much at heart 
to preserve! At least among them is not the Lord justifying the 
faith of the parents in their children? It is He who, in spite of the 
agitation of the people, and all their earthly decisions, can comfort 
his church, and establish her in that truth which the world rejects, 
because it hates it. 
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OCCASIONAL HEARING. 


Art. V.—Occasional Hearing. 


BY A RULING ELDER. 


Pernaps there is not another principle peculiar to the Associate 
Church, the truth of which is so universally denied and obstinately 
opposed by all denominations of Christians, as our principles on 
what is termed occasional hearing. That it is sinful for us to hear 
ministers of other denominations preach, is considered by the gene- 
rality of professing Christians to be more the principles of a narrow- 
minded, selfish, contracted policy, than the dictates of sober reason 
or the sublime truths of the scriptures. And hence it is that they 
who carry out, by a consistent walk, this truth of their profession, 
have so much obloquy and contempt poured upon them by those 
who affect to hold more liberal and more enlightened principles. 
But, were we opposed, and had we the finger of scorn pointed at 
us by Christians only of other denominations, the reproach could 
be more easily borne: but it is a fact that cannot be denied, that 
many of our own people, from whom we might have expected bet- 
ter things, have fallen into this popular error of the times, and make 
common cause with others in opposing this truth of our profession. 
How consistent with their profession the conduct of such is, let 
them answer. Among these, however, it is believed that there are 
a few serious, though mistaken persous, whose belief and practice a 
correct view of the subject would alter. 

It is from this conviction that the writer has been induced to offer 
the following arguments, to prove that occasional hearing is sinful. 

By occasional hearing he would be understood to mean the hear- 
ing of any minister preach with whom we do not hold visible com- 
munion, And in attempting to prove this, he would propose the 
following method:— 

First. Prove that ministers who hold and teach error should be 
suspended from the communion of the church, and from the exer- 
cise of their office. 

Second. Prove that it is inconsistent and sinful to hear our own 
ministers preach, while under suspension. 

Third. Prove that ministers of al/ other denominations stand in 
the same relation to us as our own do while under suspension. 
And, 

Lastly. Answer some objections that are frequently urged against 
this doctrine. 

In the first place, I am to prove that ministers who hold and 
teach error should be suspended from the communion of the church, 
and from the exercise of their office. In proof of which I offer the 
following arguments:— 

The office of the ministry is of divine appointment; and is not 
to be assumed from light and trifling motives, nor to be laid aside 
for secular advantage, or, according to the world’s views, for more 
honourable employment. And as the office itself is divinely ap- 
pointed, so the duties of it are particularly marked out in the serip- 
tures. ‘That part of a minister’s commission which has a more di- 
rect bearing on the point in question is given in Matthew, 28th 
chapter, and the last two verses, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
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nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things what. 
soever | have commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, ever 
unto the end of the world.” And, according to Mark, the last 
chapter and 15th verse, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Here the form in which ministers are 
to dispense the ordinance of baptism is expressly laid down; and 
what they are to teach “all nations” is pointed out by the general 
expressions, “‘ whatsoever | have commanded you,” and “ the gos. 
pel.” And these will comprehend all that is taught in the scrip. 
tures—all that man is to believe and practise. And accordingly 
as ministers obey this command may they expect to enjoy the 
blessing of the promise added: “ Lo, | am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” Now, there is no truth more obvious, 
or generally admitted by professing Christians, than that if any 
minister should presume to alter this form of baptism, it would be 
in direct disobedience to Christ’s command; and his conduct would 
be justly considered as deserving the highest censure. But even 
such an innovation in this ordinance would be no more a disobe- 
dience to our Saviour’s commands than would be the teaching o 
error, Whatever might be said of the difference of the degrees of 
guilt. For, whoever preaches error is not only teaching what 
Christ commanded them not, but that which is opposed to all his 
commands, and that has a tendency to subvert every truth of the 
gospel. Tor no error is consistent with any truth, but is either di- 
rectly or indirectly opposed to every truth of the scriptures, both 
in their letter and spirit. And should any individual who holds 
but one erroneous doctrine, undertake to clear his profession o! 
inconsistency, retaining this, he would be obliged to give up one 
truth after another, until not a solitary one would remain in his 
creed. 

But further; it is through a belief of the truth that we enjoy the 
blessings of salvation, and that the work of sanctification is carried 
on in the souls of believers. “God hath, from the beginning. 
chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth; sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is 
truth.” Now, as every error is opposed to truth, in its nature, so, 
as a natural consequence, it must be opposed to truth in its ten- 
dency. And, therefore, instead of having a savin® and sanctify. 
ing influence on our hearts, it will have the opposite effect. And 
as the inclinations of the depraved heart exactly coincide with the 
dictates of erroneous principles, the probability and the danger 
that they will preponderate over truth and lead those who hold 
them into sinful ways and false hopes are very great. And hence 
the teaching of error is more fatal in its consequences and more 
sinful in God’s sight than the generality of professing Christians 
seem willing to admit. We should justly reprobate the conduct 
of that quack who obtained his living by administering medicines 
which, instead of curing his patients, had only a tendency to it- 
crease and strengthen the malignancy of their disease. But how 
much more blame-worthy are those ministers who are generously 
supported by their hearers, that they may preach to them the gos- 
pel, and yet delude them with error, the only tendency of which 
is to lead them still farther from the path of life and to unfit them 
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Son. stil] more forheaven? This looks like asking a fish and receiving 
what- a serpent. : ; 
even From this brief view of the subject it is evident that those mi- 
» last nisters Who teach error are chargeable with the sin of disobeying 
sh the and opposing Christ’s commands, of deceiving their hearers, and 
'S are of doing what in them lies to retard the work of their sanctifi- 
- and eation. All sin continued in is censurable; “Thou shalt not 
neral hate thy brother in thy heart: thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
> 0s. neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” « Them that sin rebuke 
scrip. hefore all, that others also may fear.” And if it be our duty to 
lingly deal with members for indulging in sin, it is our duty to rise, in : 
v the ur dealing with them, from one degree to another, according as ’ 
eres the obstinacy of the offender may require. But the sin of holding 
vious, and teaching error cannot be supposed to be repented of; for the 
yen knowledge of sin must precede repentance. And as habitual im- \ 
Id be penitent sinners ought not to be continued in communion, therefore 
vould those who teach error should be suspended from the communion . 
+ even of the church, and so, of necessity, from the exercise of their 
isobe- office. 
ing of These arguments might seem sufficient on so plain a question; 
weed but as the doctrine to be proved, namely, that occasional hearing 
what is sinful, depends entirely on the truth of our first proposition, and ad 
Hl his as the scriptures are full on this point, I shall adduce a few of the pa 
of the many texts that might be quoted in proof of it, to wit: that minis- 
sae di ters who hold and teach error should be suspended from the com- 
, both munion of the church and from the exercise of their office. hs 
holds In the second epistle of John, 10, 11, we have this command: Fs 
Ss of “If any come unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
1p one not into your house, neither bid him God speed: for whosoever 
ca thi biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” By this we : 
are not to understand that we are here forbid to perform the com- i 
ov the mon acts.of hospitality to such, for this would be opposed to the 
cnted whole tenor of scripture. “If thine enemy be hungry, give him } 
aden bread to eat: and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” But 
as ad the meaning of the command is, that we are not to receive such 
oat % inthe character of a minister, as the phrase “bringing not this 5 
re. 90, doctrine” evidently implies; nor yet into communion, as is implied 2 © 
ts ten- by the expression, “ receive him not into your house.” For this in 
nctifr. cannot reasonably be understood as excluding such from the pri- | 
And vilege of hearing; else it will follow that some may hold such er- ‘ 
‘th the rors as should exclude them from hearing the truth preached; . 
langer Which, it is presumed, none will plead. Now, if we are not to 1. 
» hold receive such erroneous persons either as preachers or into com- Fy ot 
hence munion, if ever they were members, they are now virtually sus- - 
mane pended : the thing to be proved. P 
‘stians Again, in the second chapter of Revelation, where John is writing } 
onduct to the churches of Asia, after commending the church of Perga- 
Jicines mos, for several things in it praiseworthy, and directing the epistle 
to in to the angel [the minister] of the church, he says, (verse 14th,) , 
it how “But [have a few things against thee, because thou hast there 
roudly them that hold the doctrine of Balaam ; so hast thou, also, them 
e208 that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate.” 
which Here it appears that the church of Pergamos had tolerated in their 
t them 24* 
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communion certain individuals who held different errors; for the 
charge brought against them is that they had them there. And 
the threatening added, in case of impenitence, shows the heinous 
light in which God views the sin of tolerating error; (verse 16th,) 
“Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight 
against them with the sword of my mouth.” Now, in case this 
church had repented and set about the work of reformation, how 
could they have prevented these erroneous individuals being there? 
The force of suasion, though it ought first to be thoroughly tried, 
but too often, in such cases, proves ineffectual. And then, not- 
withstanding, these erroneous persons would yet have continued in 
their communion; and the charge could have still been brought, 
that they Aad them there. Now, as the charge brought against the 
church of Pergamos was not that these individuals were erroneous, 
but that they tolerated them in their communion; and as the wea- 
pons of the church are not carnal, but spiritual, the only means by 
which it was competent to the church of Pergamos to have pre- 
vented these individuals being there, was to have deprived them o} 
the privileges of the church until they should abandon their errors; 
which would be suspension. 

But what is written to the church of Thyatira is, if possible, stil! 
more to the point. John, by the direction of the Holy Spirit, after 
commending this church for several things, as he had done the 
church of Pergamos, adds: “ Notwithstanding, | have a few things 
against thee, because thou sufferest that woman, Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce my servants to 
commit fornication,” &c. Here the charge brought against the 
church of Thyatira is, that they suffered certain erroneous teach- 
ers in their communion, who were called Jezebel, from a similarity 
of sentiment or wickedness of praetice with that wretched woman, 
who was so notorious in her day for her opposition to the true 
worship of God. But how could they have prevented these indi- 
viduals from teaching and seducing? They surely had as good a 
natural right to teach their principles as the minister of Thyatira 
had to preach his: and vet this church is blamed for suffering them 
to teach. They certainly could not have imposed silence on them: 
and if they had, without the civil authority, they could not hav 
enforced it; and so, they might have continued teaching and se- 
ducing still. The only means, then, by which they- could have 
freed themselves from this charge would have been to reject them 
from teaching in (heir communion, until they should renounce thei 
errors and amend their ways; which would be suspension, bot! 
from communion and from the exercise of their office; which 
was the thing to be proved. 

From these texts it is abundantly evident that those who hold or 
teach error should be suspended from the communion of the church: 
and, if officers, from the exercise of their office. But perhaps |! 
may be objected, that although the texts quoted prove that those 
who hold the errors therein mentioned should be suspended from 
the communion of the church, they by no means prove that minis- 
ters or members should be suspended for every error they may hold 
or teach. 

To this I reply, that the objection, at least, grants that there are 
some errors for which those who hold them should be suspended 
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from the privileges of the church; and the reason why they should 
be suspended is obvious, these errors are opposed to truth in their 
nature and tendency, and, consequently, sinful. And so all error 
js opposed to truth, else it would not be error; and, therefore, all 
error is sinful. And we are not to suffer sin upon our neighbour. 
But, further, all Christians will admit that the scriptures are a 
perfect rule of faith and practice. Now, it has been proved that 
there are at least some errors for which those who hold them should 
be suspended from the communion of the church: and if there be 
others for which those who hold them should not be suspended in 
like manner, and the scriptures be a perfect rule, then all the errors 
which would subject those who hold them to suspension are parti- 
cularly mentioned, or, some principle, some rule of judging is therein 
given, by which we can decide, with absolute certainty, to which 
of these two classes any particular error belongs. ‘To illustrate this 
idea: under the ceremonial law, of the creatures that might be eaten, 
some were, to the Israelites, clean, while others were unclean. 
Therefore, a specific rule was either given, by which they could de- 
termine, with infallible certainty, to which of these two classes any 
creature belonged, or else one of the two classes was particularly 
enumerated. Thus, with regard to the beasts, those that chewed 
the cud and divided the hoof; and of the fishes, those that had fins 
and scales were, to the Israelites, clean, while all others were un- 
clean. Here, then, was a mark—a rule given, by which all might 
Ke able to distinguish the clean from the unclean. But, with re- 
gard to the fowls, no such rule was given, but the unclean were par- 
ticularly mentioned. Now, with respect to error, it is presumed 
that there are few, if any, so blind to reason and revelation as to 
assert that all the errors, all the “‘ damnable heresies,’ which would 
justly subject those who held them to the censure of suspension, are 
particularly mentioned in the scriptures. The only alternative, 
then, is, if the objection be well founded, that we find some rule— 
some principle of judging given, by which we can determine, with 
absolute certainty, to which of these two classes any particular doe- 
trine belongs. And here it would be sufficient to deny that any 
such principle can be drawn from the scriptures, and leave it with 
those who bring the objection to produce a seriptural warrant for 
the position they take, were it not that the popular and unceasing 
ery of essentials and non-essentials might seem to some of our su- 
perficial thinkers to be exactly the rule sought. It may not be im- 
proper, therefore, to examine this idea a little, before I dismiss this 
part of the subject. ‘To the doctrine of essentials and non-essentials 
it may be objected, that it does not obviate the difficulty in the least, 
unless either the one or the other were enumerated in the scrip- 
tures, or some principle given by which we could most certainly 
distinguish to which of these two classes any particular truth be- 
longed. It is true that the scriptures inform us that “ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son-hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
From this text it is certain that a belief on the Son is essential to 
salvation. And all those who have this belief will eventually be 
saved, let their mistakes of doctrine be what they may. But the 
belief here spoken of cannot be merely a consent of the understand- 
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ing that He who suffered and died on the cross was the Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world; for this devils, and many of the reprobate 
certainly believe. It can, therefore, only mean appropriating faith. 
Now, this faith, I apprehend, is not always produced in the minds 
of believers by precisely the same principles; although there are 
some radical doctrines which all must hold. For, as no two per- 
sons are or can possibly be placed in precisely the same cireum- 
stances, so their knowledge and experience must necessarily differ. 
And some truths that may have been instrumental in the conversion 
of one individual, another may have been saved without the know- 
ledge of. So that truths which have been essential to some may, 
in some sense, not be so to others. And if to this we add the con- 
sideration that the Holy Spirit is sovereign, and works by what 
means he pleases, and that “ God hath chosen the weak things of this 
world to confound the mighty; base things and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh should glory in 
his presence,” the distinguishing of truths into essentials and non- 
essentials will appear not only unwise, but exceedingly dangerous. 
And hence we may see the folly and the wickedness of those mi- 
nisters who withhold some truths from their hearers, which they 
consider improper to be taught, when, for aught they can tell, these 
very truths might be necessary in some individual’s case, to give 
them a consistent view of the plan of salvation, and might, by God’s 
blessing, lead them to discover their interest in the Redeemer. 


[To be continued. } 


Arr. VI.—Proceedings of the Issociate Reformed Synod of New 
York. 


From the published minutes of this body, which met in August 
last, at Springfield, we make the following extracts: — 


“ The committee in reference to the visitation of immigrants in 
the city of New York, reported, and the report was accepted, and 
the resolutions appended to it were adopted. 

«“ The committee to whom were referred the memorials from the 
churches in New York city, in relation to the immigrants, report 
that they have examined the subject as fully as time and opportu- 
nities would allow. They find that the substance of the memorials 
is:—1l. A statement, that the congregations under the care of Synod 
might be enlarged, and the bounds of Synod extended by new con- 
gregations were suitable exertions made for giving information to 
the immigrants who arrive in the city of New York and other ports 
where churches of our denomination exist. 2. A request that Sy- 
nod would appoint agents, or committees, who shall reside in said 
ports, whose duty it shall be to correspond witlt the various sections 
of our church, to obtain information for the direction of immigrants: 
and also to visit all vessels arriving from Great Britain and Ireland 
with passengers, and proffer them their advice. 

“ The Synod, as such, being comparatively unacquainted with the 
state of things in the ports where foreigners arrive, your committee 
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are decidedly of the opinion that the object conteraplated can be 
more effectually accomplished by the action of the churches situ- 
ated in said ports, and therefore submit for adoption the following 
resolutions:— 

« Resolved, 1st, That Synod cordially recommend the object pro- 
posed in the memorials which have been laid before them. 

« Resolved, 2d, That the whole subject be referred to the sessions 
of the churches in the various ports referred to, that they may ap- 
point suitable and efficient committees, or agents, for the objects 
above Mentioned. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted. 


“WM. M‘AULEY, Chairman.” 


“The report of the committee for improving the version of the 
Psalms was presented, as follows, and accepted: — 

“The Committee appointed to improve the version of Psalms, beg 
leave to report, that, owing to the peculiar condition of the church 
and other causes, they have not made any further progress in their 
work since the last report. But as the action of Synod on this sub- 
ject has been misrepresented by those who watch for our halting, it 
is deemed proper by the committee to state, in behalf both of them- 
selves and of the Synod, who, by unanimous vote, assigned them 
this work, that it was no part of the design to abandon, in any re- 
spect, the principle of a scriptural psalmody, nor even to make any 
very material alterations in the present version. Some verbal altera- 
tions, to render the version more metrical, and a very few changes 
of the phraseology, which the committee believe to be nearer to the 
original Hebrew, but all which must, of course, be approved by this 
and sister churches who have approved of the design, before they 
can be adopted and used, are all that have yet been accomplished. 
It was also proposed that some different metres be added to the pre- 
sent, on the plan already acted on in the present version, as in the 
25th, 45th, 67th, 70th, 100th, 102d, 136th, and 148th psalms. The 
whole design, if accomplished, would be in strict accordance with 
the principle of a scriptural psalmody, and after the model of the 
existing version; and there exists no reason for the slightest jealousy 
or alarm on this subject. Your committee are aware of the diffi- 
culty of touching, in the slightest degree, the existing forms of sa- 
cred things, with which all the solemnity and interest of the Chris- 
tian mind are associated, and would themselves deprecate any thing 
of this kind, that is rash or uncalled for by the interests of truth and 
holiness. But, in the lapse of centuries, every living language is 
subject to changes which require a corresponding alteration in the 
books of devotion. The language of the first English books would 
be almost unintelligible to the present generation; and the principle 
of unchangeableness in the forms of devotion in a living language 
would, in process of time, reduce the church to the exploded sys- 
tem of worship in an unknown tongue. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted.” 


_ “Tt was moved and seconded that the Synod now resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole, for the further consideration of the 


subject of psalmody. The following amendment was proposed and 
adopted :— 
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“ Resolved, That the committee be discharged; and that the eon- 
sideration of the subject be deferred to the next meeting of Synod. 


“ The subject of slavery being called up, the following preamble 
and resolution were proposed and adopted:— 

“ Whereas, our churches generally are not presently agitated with 
the distiasion of the subject of slavery; and whereas, it does not an- 
pear that an expression of the Sy nod would be of use to any, and 
might be injurious to the peace of some of our churches, 

* Therefore, Resolved, That whatever may be the private opi- 
nions of members of this body, there does not appear to be a provi- 
dential eall for a discussion or a judicial expression on the subject.” 


The Synod appointed their next meeting at Newburgh on the 
third Thursday of June next. 

These extracts have suggested a few thoughts, some of which 
will doubtless occur to our readers: — 

1. We have wondered who they are that are so Jost to a sense of 
Christian obligation as to misrepresent and watch for the halting of 
their brethren of the Associate Reformed Synod of New York! 
Such conduct cannot properly belong to good men. _ It is charaeter- 
istic of the baser sort, who are enemies to the truth. We are, also, 
at a loss to account for the peculiar sensitiveness of the Synod on 
this point. Public bodies of men are not, generally, much con- 
cerned respecting the misrepresentations of the malicious, while 
conscious of the soundness of their views and the integrity of their 
motives. It is, indeed, the common lot of church courts to be mis- 
represented, especially when faithful; but these misrepresentations 
are, perhaps, no real injury. For, while they deceive only such as 
are willing to be deceived, they, sooner or later, recoil upon the 
heads of their authors in such a way as to vindicate these tribunals. 
The present editor of the Monitor has more than once asserted, that 
while the Associate Reformed Synod of New York required their 
own people to use a scripture Psalmody in their own churches, som 
of their ministers were in the habit of using human compositions 
when preaching in other churches. This assertion has been highly 
offensive to some. But it is a well-attested, historical fact, which 
has not been denied, and the declaration of which ought not to be 
taken as an offence. The recent editor of the Monitor also asserted, 
“that the constitution of the Associate Reformed Church allowed 
their people to sing what Psalms or Hymns they pleased in their 
families, and while worshipping in other denominations, provided 
they used the scripture Psalms in the Associate Reformed Churches.” 
For this assertion of an historical fact he was, also, compelled to bear 
no small quantity of uncivil treatment. To speak truth of the acts 
of public men is, however, a right which will not be easily surren- 
dered. 

By the adoption of Dr. M‘Carroll’s report, in 1838, the Associate 
Reformed Synod virtually decided, to use the language of Mr. Mar- 
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iin, “ that the inspired Psalms may or may not be used in the worship 
of God throughout the churches of Christ, according as circum- 
stances dictate;”’ and this report is still Law in thatehureh. It has 
neither been repealed nor modified by the recent meeting. The 
Doctor’s report was made in opposition to a resolution directing 
their ministers either to use the scripture Psalms or to omit singing 
in public worship when officiating in the churches of other denomi- 
yations; and in relation to this resolution, the Doctor uses the fol- 
lowing language, which was judicially adopted by the Synod:— 
«The most strenuous advocates of the resolution will not assert that 
there are no Psalms in the books used by other churches which 
could be used in accordance with that part of our Confession, or that 
our Confession pronounces it absolutely sinful to use any part of any 
version but our own.”’? What can be the meaning of this language? 
Plainly this: 1. The Confession of the Associate Reformed Church 
permits the use of some parts of some versions other than the au- 
thorized one. 2. That there are some Psalms in the books used by 
other churches, the use of which ts in accordance with the Confes- 
sion of the Associate Reformed Church, i. e., there are some 
Psalms in the collections of Dwight and Livingston, not one of 
which even pretends to be a version, that may be used in accord- 
ance with the Confession of the Associate Reformed Church; for 
the controversy arose from the practice of her ministers officiating 
in the General Assembly and Reformed Dutch Churches. Thus 
we have a judicial enactment of the truth which we have so long 
maintained! Now, in what light are we to regard their loud pro- 
lessions of attachment to a scriptural Psalmody? In our humble 
opinion, judicial enactment, followed uip by practice, is the best evi- 
dence we can possess of the real sentiments of any public body. 

2. Our next difficulty is with the phrase, “the principle of a 
scriptural Psalmody.’’ According to the rules of sound and candid 
criticism, the language of a public body must, if possible, be inter- 
preted in consistency with their avowed principles. Now, if we 
understand this phrase according to their enactment on the same 
subject, it can mean nothing more than a Psalmody not positively 
heretical. In this sense, many of Watts’ Psalms are scriptural; Er- 
skine’s Sermons and Gospel Sonnets are generally scriptural; but 
neither are the writings of Erskine or Watts scrirrure. There is 
an ambiguity in the use of the term scriptural which clearly admits 
the introduction of human compositions, and which is so understood 
and acted upon by many in that church, Had they said the in- 
spired Book of Psalms, to the exclusion of all others, it would have 
been explicit, but inconsistent with their enactment. But the use 
of explicit terms would, in the language of Doctor M‘Carroll, “ en- 
danger the harmony, and even entireness, of this Synod. Those 
who could not, in conscience, obey it, must either remove from our 
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communion, or, by resisting authority, expose themselves to the 
hardship of expulsion.’’ So, then, it appears there are some, a 
least, in that church who cannot, in conscience, be restricted to the 
use of the inspired songs of Zion. And this sentiment is, also, 
judicial enactment. Alas! for their design not “to abandon, in any 
respect, the principle of a scriptural Psalmody,” while they cannot 
conscientiously be restricted to its use! Is this becoming in men 
set for the defence of the gospel? Is it creditable to the discern. 
ment and faithfulness of watchmen on Zion’s walls? Is it honour. 
ing to the house of God, which is the pillar and ground of the truth: 
It seems they would delude the advocates of an exclusive use of the 
inspired Book of Psalms into the belief that no others shall be used, 
and the advocates of a human Psalmody into the belief that they are 
with them in principle. We ascribe to them no such motives; we 
speak only of what appears obvious to us on the face of their pro- 
ceedings; proceedings which we know are opposed and deprecated 
by some of her ministers and many of her people. 

Away, then, with this tampering from the churches of the re- 
formation. Leave those things which have even the appearance of 
pious frauds to Papists. They have a better claim to them, and 
they are far more suitable to their character. This church, how- 
ever, had its origin in compromise; and its career has been, in a 
high degree, vaciilating. Commencing with a forced union of a 
few ministers belonging to the Associate and Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Churches, under the disapprobation of both these bodies, it 
added at least three distinct denominations to the churches of the 
reformation, and was, eventually, almost swallowed up in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. ‘They had declared it to be “the will of God that 
the sacred songs contained in the book of Psalms be sung in his 
worship, both public and private, to the end of the world.”’ “Nor 
shall any composures merely human be sung in any of the Associate 
Reformed Churches.” But they did not say that it is the will o 
God that the Book of Psalms be used to the exclusion of all others. 
This naturally led many of her ministers and people to the conclu- 
sion that it was equally the will of God that human compositions be 
sung in his worship; for such compositions cannot be justly called 
merely hurman compositions, many of their sentiments being derived 
from the word of God. How natural, then, that so many of her 
ministers and people should fall into the General Assembly, and 
earry with them their valuable library, which has been recently re- 
covered by process of law, after a lapse of about twenty years! 
And this is what Dr. M‘Carroll denominates “a happy mean be- 
tween the extremes of latitudinarianism, on the one hand, and ex- 
cessive strictness on the other.” But this happy mean, or medium, 
has ever been found running into the extreme of latitudinarianism: 
and, probably, will continue to produce the same result till the end 
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of the world. If, then, this body truly laments the sad divisions 
which mar the beauty of the visible church; if she desires to see 
them healed, let her hold more unequivocal language, and pursue a 
more steady course of ecclesiastical policy than she has hitherto 
done since the day of her birth... 

The exclusive use of the inspired Book of Psalms in the worship 
of God is a point which can never be yielded by the friends of a 
eovenanted reformation. It can never be opened as a subject of 
discussion in any proposed plan of union. It must be assumed as 
in incontrovertible point in the basis of union and Christian com- 
munion. It is undoubtedly one grand dividing line between pure 
wd corrupt churches, and involves the fundamental principle be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism, namely, human invention and di- 
yine institution. It forms no part of our present design, to go into 
this argument. The truth, on this point, has been stated and de- 
fended by Anderson, M*Master, Gordon, and Summerville; books 
which ought to be read by every person professing the Protestant 
religion. An edition of Mr. Summerville’s excellent book has been 
recently published by Mr. D. H. A. M‘Lane, a student of theology 
in the Associate Church; and we take this opportunity respectfully 
to urge it upon our readers to purchase a copy and peruse it atten- 
tively. We can assure them they will never have occasion to re- 
gret the time and money thus expended. 

3. Their attention to immigrants is highly commendable; a duty 
obligatory upon all men, especially such as profess the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and we fear that the meinbers of our own com- 
munion are, to some extent, guilty of neglect in this respect. Yet 
we have no knowledge of any connexion between this church and 
iny of the transatlantic churches. To what denomination of Chris- 
tians in Europe do they belong? Or, with what denomination are 
they ecclesiastically connected? We ask for information. For we 
had always supposed their ecclesiastical existence purely American. 
Still, it is their duty to “entertain strangers.”’ And we trust that, 
in the performance of this Christian duty, no advantage will be taken 
of strangers; for instance, we cannot believe they will represent 
their church as maintaining a scripture Psalmody in the sense in 
which this language is understood in Europe. 

We have no objection to an improved version of the Book of 
Psalms. We are not, however, likely to see such a version very 
soon. But when such a one is presented for the adoption of the 
Reformed churches, if living, it shall receive our cordial support. 
But we have no affinity of sentiment or feeling towards any version 
which may be made on the principle of “ mere/y human compo- 
sures,” “the principle of a scriptural Psalmody,” and “ the happy 
mean between latitudinarianism, on the one hand, and excessive 
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* strictness on the other.” Where, in the whole compass of revela- 


tion, is excessive strictness in maintaining the truths of God’s word 
a condemned? Does not the whole tenor of revealed truth point a 
i. different way? Does not the astounding inquiry respecting all hu- 


man inventions, of every name and character, “ Who hath required 
this at your hand?” still stand unrepealed; and will it not stand to 
the end of the world? 

4. That the action of this Synod on the subject of slavery is ae- 
cording to the Divine will, can hardly be maintained. Is it not the 
a universally acknowledged duty of gospel ministers to “ declare th 
whole counsel of God?”’ And are they not bound to do this judi- 
| ia cially, as well as ministerially? Slavery is a violation of the moral 
law, or itis not. And this the Christian church is bound to declare. 
“Ye are my witnesses.”” And if she refuse to declare the whok 
law, God will not hold her guiltless. These are principles so obyi- 
ous that it would be paying the understanding of our readers a poo: 
compliment to dwell on them. How, then, can a refusal to declare 
this law, on the ground that it “might disturb the peace of th: 
church,” or on any other ground, be justified? The resolution im- 
plies that the Associate Reformed Church has never yet learned 
whether slavery be indeed a sin! that her ministers may have pri- 
vate opinions on the subject, but what good or evil can these do, so 
long as they are kept in concealment? Do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel? This state of things is to be regretted; for 
we have no confidence in any permanent reform till the visible 
church learn to declare the whole moral law as the only and uni- 
versal rule of man’s obedience. 

We intend nothing personal in these remarks. For many in the 
Associate Reformed Church we have a high personal regard. But 
this must not deter us from speaking the truth respecting her public 
acts. 
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Arr. VII.—General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 


in North America. 












As there are two ecclesiastical bodies in the United States, bot! 
claiming the name standing at the head of this article, it appears ne- 
cessary to add something further, that we may be understood. But 
what that addition ought to be is not so easily determined. The 
other Synod, we believe, denominates this one “4 New Light Sy- 
nod ;” “the excinded party;” “a compromising few, who have ¢e- 
serted their distinctive principles,” &c. This Synod designates the 
other Pro-re-nata men; but lest the reader should be still in doubt. 
we add that the Synod of which we now speak is that one of which 
rs. M*Master, Wylie, and Black are members. 
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It is truly a mournful state of things, when the appellations as- 
sumed by ecclesiastical bodies fail not only to convey any definite 
idea of their religious principles, but even to designate their iden- 
tity. General Assembly; Reformed Presbyterian Church; Associ- 
ate Reformed Synod, &e., have lost all meaning! And we havea 
new party, of some half dozen suspended and deposed ministers, 
labouring to make themselves believe that they are the true Associ- 
ate Synod of North America; should they succeed, by their unre- 
mitting diligence, in the work of self-delusion, we, like our unfor- 
tunate neighbours, may be robbed of our cognomen, and find our- 
selyes unable to distinguish our own identity by the good old name 
inherited from our ancestors, and honestly maintained, from our 
youth upwards, without the addition or diminution of a letter. 
Venders of spurious wares are not ignorant of the importance of a 
name; being destitute themselves, they are compelled, by a kind of 
necessity, to assume their neighbour’s; and, it seems, good men 
must be content to suffer this loss with becoming patience and for- 
itude. 

The Synod in question held its meeting at Pittsburgh, in August 
last, and was opened with a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. John 
Black, D. D., from Matt. xviii. 20. Rev. Gavin M‘Millan was 
chosen Moderator, Rey. J. N. M‘Leod continued Stated Clerk, and 
Rev. George Scott, Assistant. In addition to the ordinary routine 
of business, much of the time of Synod was occupied in forming, or 
in executing plans already formed, for prosecuting the work of Fo- 
reign Missions. It appears they have sent out one missionary to 
Northern India, Rev. Joseph Caldwell, “an event which,’ the 
Board of Missions think, “ is of such importance and prominence as 
to mark an era in the history of the Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 
The large contributions in support of this object by the congrega- 
tion in Pittsburgh under the pastoral inspection of Dr. Black, is an 
xample which ought not to be lost on others. 

Without attempting, in any manner, to settle the question in dis- 
pute between the two bodies calling themselves Reformed Presby- 
terians, we have no hesitation in saying that the views of this Synod 
respecting civil duties are much more rational and scriptural than 
those of the other Synod, or than the published views formerly en- 
tertained by themselves. In this we rejoice. The.unscriptural te- 
nets which have been imbodied in the subordinate standards of ec- 
clesiastical bodies, together with the omission of such as are scrip- 
tural, have done much to mar the peace of Zion and perpetuate sin- 
ful divisions. It is, therefore, a happy omen, to see these absurdi- 
ties falling before the light of revealed truth: when they have all 
thus fallen, we may look for such a union of the church as the Lord 
will bless. The sentiments imbodied in the following report will, 
probably, find a ready response in the minds of most of our read- 
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ers. It is not, however, for us to reconcile them with a book enti. 
tled “ Reformation Principles Exhibited,” which is still the avowed 
creed of this Synod:— 


“The committee on discipline reported on the memorial of J. B. 
Campbell. Accepted, adopted, and is as follows: 

“The committee to whom was referred the memorial of John B, 
Campbell respectfully offer the following report:— 

“This paper is respectful in its form and important in its matter, 
That professing Christians should, in the strife of party polities, so 
far forget what is due to the law of their God and to their own cha- 
racter, as to employ their influence to elevate to places of authority 
those who are destitute of the requisite intellectual and moral quali- 
fication that fit for the right discharge of official duty, is matter of 
deep regret, and of decided disapprobation. It is trusted that but 
few in the communion of our church have been so recreant to their 
known and hallowed principles upon this subject; and that these 
few, if such there be, who, in a moment of excitement, have been 
thoughtlessly hurried into such a course, need only to hear the 
voice of truth and duty admonishing them of their error, to avoid 
it in future. The adoption of the following resolutions is respect: 
fully recommended :— 

“1, That the exercise of the elective franchise in the common- 
wealth, without due regard to the requisitions of the moral law, is 
inconsistent with Christian obligation and character. 

“2, That to enter into the violence of mere party politics is un- 
becoming the Christian and the patriot. 

“3, That the principles and administration of this church require 
that care be taken of the interests of personal and social morality in 
civil, as well as in ecclesiastical relations and transactions; and that 
the elevation of worthless men to stations of eminence in civil life 
is utterly at variance with the known principles of our profession. 
‘He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.’” 


—>-—— 


Arr. VIII.—Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 


Tur Synod of the Associate Reformed Church inthe South, oi 
which I am a member, though she has been long struggling for ex- 
istence, owing to the death and emigration of ministers, and emi- 
gration of private members, and want of a school of the prophets, 
is beginning to look forth as the morning. The King of Zion has 
still left us a remnant of ministers and people, and, by his good hand 
upon us for a few years past, our church begins to put on her beau- 
tiful garments. She,consists of three presbyteries, First and Second 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, and the Presbytery of Tennessee. The 
first has five ordained ministers, pastors of two or more congregi- 
tions, and four students of divinity; the second has eight ordained 
ministers, seven of whom are pastors of two or more congregations, 
two licentiates, and three students of divinity; the third has six ml- 
nisters, five of whom are pastors of congregations. ‘The synod has 
had a literary institution in operation under her care for three years, 
which appears to grow in importance, designed to aid, primarily, 
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young men in their preparation for the holy ministry. At our last 
annual meeting, a theological seminary was endowed, for the first 
time, with a permanent professor. The cause of foreign missions 
has occupied a portion of the synod’s attention for two meetings 
past. Tuomas Turner. 

It is gratifying that a denomination of Christians exists in the 
southern states, with the prospect of increasing, which maintains a 
number of important articles of revealed truth that have been aban- 


doned by all other religious associations in that region of country. 
But it should be mentioned as an historical fact, that this body has 
received large accessions from the ranks of the Associate Church 
since the exclusion of slave-holders from her communion by an act 


of Synod. It appears, the Christian church at the south must re- 
cognise the right of man to enslave his fellow man, as the price of 
her existence! Christianity was not revealed to men, thus to be 
made the pliant tool of the arrogant and oppressive powers of this 
world. It breathes peace and good will to men. It breaks every 
voke. It recognises the soul of the poor lashed and branded Afri- 
ean as of equal value with that of his haughty oppressor. And we 
say, With all solemnity, God forbid we should ever recognise either 
the slave-holder, or his apologist, or abetter, as innocent. Such 
men may, if they think proper, as some have already done, order 
their subseription to the Religious Monitor discontinued, with the 
laconic reason, “ ‘Toco much abolition for me;”” yet we will not cease, 
while life and health are continued, to expose the enormous wick- 
edness and resist the arrogant spirit of slavery, in all ways compe- 
tent to us, and on all suitable occasions. Sooner than prostitute the 
pages of a periodical which professes to be devoted to reformation 
principles, to the gratification of such as are involved in this, the 
ereatest of all our national sins, we would cast in our let, for the few 
remaining days of this vain life, with the slave himself. We are 
not warm on this subject; we heave considered it well, and speak 


nly “words of truth and soberness,” 


in a plain way. There has 
been too much temporizing with this sin; too much regard for mo- 
ney wrung from the labour of others, without a fair equivalent; too 
much yielding to that truculent spirit which will become rich by 
trampling human rights in the dust, in defiance of the Almighty. 
It is time, therefore, for those Christians who prize the salvation of 
the soul more highly than riotous living, to elear their skirts from 
all participation in this sin. Let them not be put off with the com- 
mon ery, that our brethren of the south are a high-minded, hospita- 
ble, noble race of men. The Romans, who inflicted ten successive, 
horrid persecutions upon the primitive Christians, were all this. 
Let us not be told that the slaves are in a better condition than the 
labouring population of the north; that they are contented; would 
not leave their masters, &c. Their manacled limbs; their bodies 
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scarred with whips, knives, rifle-balls, teeth of dogs, and hot irons, 
furnish a sufficient answer to this plea; to say nothing of the fre. 
quent separation of parents and children, husbands and wives —nay, 
the total abolition of the marriage relation, and their penal enact. 
ments against the communication of knowledge to their miserable 
victims. But we rest not our objections to slavery on its abuses 
merely; as it exists in this country, it is utterly repugnant to the 
law of God. The spirit of the Christian religion is a consuming 
fire to American slavery. But we have been so long familiar with 
this sin, that we are unfit to form a correct judgment respecting it. 
Even infidels of other nations regard slavery as a perfect anomaly 
in the moral world, and a monster in the political. Their opinions 
may well put to shame multitudes in this land who eall themselves, 
and are called by others, Christians. Knowing, then, as we do, 
from the word of God, that slavery, if persisted in, must terminate 
in national ruin, and, it is to be feared, in the eternal misery of many 
who are involved in it, we should be unworthy the support and con- 
fidence of a Christian community, and treacherous to the profession 
we have made, did we not faithfully warn our countrymen to avoid 
the approaching danger by breaking every yoke and letting the op- 
pressed go free. 

This question, which now agitates the American people, will pro: 
bably terminate either in a deluge of blood, or universal emancipa- 
tion, or both. For it draws deep, involving the great foundatious 
of the social fabric. 

The condition of the degraded African is only a feather in this 
great controversy. ‘The insatiate spirit of slavery cannot be glut- 
ted with its three million vietims. It requires of the white man, 

1. An unconditional surrender of the freedom of speech and of 
the press. 

2, It denies to the oppressed the poor privilege of petition and 
complaint. 

3. It annihilates the saered rights of conscience. 

4. It withholds the right of personal protection from the violence 
and outrage of superior brute force. 

5. It reverses the apostolic injunetion, he that will not work shal! 
not eat, and declares that he that will work shall not, but he that 
will not work shall, eat. 

If these principles do not involve both the present and future hap- 
piness of men, it would be difficult to say what those principles are 
which affeet their happiness. Would it not be well for those who 
say “ stop my subseription ’—* too much abolition for me,” to in- 
quire whether they do not, in fact, injure themselves most? Whether 
they are not defying the Almighty? Nay, whether it would not 
be more consistent in them to renounce even the name of Christian, 
before they address such a note to the conductor of any free press: 
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Art. IX.—The seat of Spiritual Mindedness in the Affections. 


Tue greatest contest of heaven and earth is about the affections 
of the poor worm, which we call man. That the world should con- 
tend for them is no wonder. It is the best that it ean pretend to. 
All things here below are capable of no higher ambition than to be 
possessed of the affections of men. And as they lie under the curse, 
itcan do us no greater mischief than by prey vailing in this design. 
But that the holy God should engage in the contest, and strive for 
the affections of man, is an effect of infinite condescension and grace. 
This he doth expressly; my son, saith he, give me thy heart. It is 
our affections he asketh for, and comparatively nothing else; to be 
sure he will accept of nothing from us without them. The most 
fat and costly sacrifice will not be accepted, if it be without a heart. 
All the dispensations of his will, by his word; all the designs of his 
eflectual grace, are suited to this end, namely, to recover the aflec- 
tions of man to himself. So he expresseth himself concerning his 
word. “And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to 
love, and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul??? And as to the word of his grace, he declares it to 
the same purpose. “And the Lord thy God will cireumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed; to love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul.” 

"And on the other side, all the artifices of the world, all the paint 
it puts on its face, all the great promises it makes, all the false ap- 
perenne and attires it clothes itself with, by the help of Satan, 
have no other end but to draw the affections of men to itself. And 
if the world be preferred before God, in this address which is made 
to us for our affections, we shall justly perien with the world to 
eternity; and be rejected by him whom we have rejected. 

Our affections are all we have to bestow; the only power of our 
souls, whereby, if we may, we give away ourselves from ourselves, 
and become another’s. Other faculties of our souls, even the most 
noble of them, are suited to receive in to our own advantage; by 
our affections we can give away what we are, and have. Hereby, 
we give our hearts to God, as he requireth. Wherefore to him we 
give our affections, to whom we give ourselves, and all that we 
have; and to whom we give them not, whatever we give, we give 
nothing at all. 

In what we do to or for others; whatsoever is praiseworthy in it, 
precnens from the affections wherewith we do it. To do any thing 
for others without an animating affection, is but a conte mpt of dieune 
for we judge them really unworthy that we should do any thing 
for them: to give to the poor upon their importunity, without pity 
or compassion; to supply the wants of saints without love and kind- 
hess, with other duties of the like nature, are things that can re- 
commend us neither to God nor men. It is so in general with God 
and the world. Whatever we do in the service of God, whatever 
we undergo, or suffer for his name’s sake, if it proceed not from the 
cleaving of our souls to him by our affections, it is despised by him. 
And however, on the other hand, we may be diligent and sedulous 
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about the things of this world, yet, if it have not our affections, we 
are not of the world. They are the seat of all sincerity, the life and 
soul of every thing that is praiseworthy; whatever men pretend, as 
their affections are. so are they. 

Affections are in the soul as the helm in the ship; if it be laid 
hold on by a skilful hand, he turneth the whole vessel which way 
he pleaseth. If God hath the powerful hand of his grace upon our 
affections, he turns our soul to a compliance with his institutions, 
instructions, afflictions, all sorts of providences, and in mercy holds 
them firm against all storms of temptations, that they shall not hurry 
them on pernicious dangers. Such a soul alone is pliable to all inti- 
mations of God’s will. 

All others are stubborn and stout-hearted, and far from righte- 
ousness. And when the world hath the hand on our affections, it 
turns the whole industry of the soul to its concerns. And it is in 
vain to contend with any thing that hath the power of our affections 
in its disposal, it will prevail at last. 

On all these considerations, it is of the highest importance to con- 
sider aright how things are in our affections, and what is their pre- 
vailing bent. Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend. Every man hath his edge, which may be 
sharpened by outward helps and advantages: the predominant in- 
clination of a man’s affections is his edge. According as that is set, 
that way he is sharp and keen, but blunt to all other things. 

Now because it must be, that our affections are either spiritual or 
earthly in a prevailing degree; that either God hath our hearts, or 
the world; that our edge is towards heaven, or towards things here 
below; before I come to give an account of the nature and operations 
of spiritual affections, I shall consider some of these motives which 
God is pleased to make use of, to call off our affections from the de- 
sirable things of this world; for as they are such as cannot be ne- 
glected without the greatest contempt of divine wisdom and good- 
ness, so they serve to enforce those arguments that are proposed to 
us, to set our affections on things above, which is to be spiritually 
minded. 

First. He hath, in all manner of instances, poured contempt on 
the things of this world, in comparison of things spiritual and hea- 
venly. All things here below were at first made beautiful, and 
were declared by God himself to be exceeding good* They were 
then desirable to men, and the enjoyment of them would have been 
a blessing, without danger of temptation; but since the entrance of 
sin, whereby the world fell under the power of Satan, the things of 
it in his management are become effectual means to draw off the 
heart and the affections from God. Being now in this condition, 
through the eraft of Satan, God hath showed, by various instances, 
that they are all vain, and every way to be despised, in comparison 
of things eternal. 

He did it most signally in the life and death of Christ. What 
ean be found in this world, after the Son of God hath spent his life 
in it, not having where to lay his head; and after he went out of it 
on the cross? Had there been aught of real worth here below, cer- 
tainly he had enjoyed, if not crowns and empires, which were all 
in his power; yet such possessions as men of sober and moderate 
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ailections esteem a competency. But things were quite otherwise 


> disposed, to manifest that there is nothing of value in those things, 


but only to support nature to the performance of service to God. 
He never attained more than daily supplies of bread out of the 
stores of Providence, and which alone he hath instructed us to pray 
for. In his cross the world proclaimed all its good qualities, and 
hath given to them that believe, its naked face to contemplate. 
Hence is that inference of the apostle, “ But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the world 
is crucified to me, and I to the world.”’ 

Whither so fast, my friend? “ What meaneth this rising so early 
and going to bed late, eating the bread of carefulness?” Why this 
diligence? Why these contrivances? Why these hoardings of 
wealth? —To what end is all this care and counsel? Alas! saith one, 
it isto get enough of this world for me and my children; to raise an 
estate for them which may be a competency to give them some sa- 
tisfaction in their lives, and some reputation in the world. Fair 
pretences! neither shall I ever discourage any from the exercise of 
industry in their lawful callings: but yet I know that with many 
this is but a pretence for a shameful engagement of their affections 
to the world. Wherefore, in all these things, have an eye to Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith: behold how he is set before us 
in the gospel, poor, despised, reproached, persecuted, nailed to the 
cross, and all this by the world. Whatever be your designs and 
aims, let his cross continually interpose between your affections and 
this world. If you are believers, your hopes are, within a few days, 
to be with him for evermore. ‘To him you must give an account 
of yourselves, and what you have done in this world: will it be ac- 
cepted with him to declare what you have saved of this world; 
what you have gained; and what you have left behind you? Was 
this any part of his employment? Hath he left us an example for 
any such course? No man can set his affections on things here be- 
low, who hath any regard to the pattern of Christ, or is in any 
measure influenced with the power of his cross. 

What he did forego and trample on for our sake, that ought not 
to be the object of our affections; nor can such affections prevail in 
us, if he dwell in our hearts by faith. 

He hath done the same in his dealings with the apostles, and ge- 
nerally with all that have been most dear to him, and instrumental 
of his glory in the world. He had great work to do by the apos- 
tles. The laying of the foundations of the glorious kingdom of 
Christ was committed to them. Who would not think that he 
should provide for them, if not principalities or popedoms, yet at 
least archbishopries and bishoprics, with other good ecclesiastical 
dignities and preferments? Hereby might they have been made 
meet to converse with princes, and had been freed from the con- 
tempt of the vulgar; but Infinite Wisdom did otherwise dispose of 
them and their concerns in this world; for as God was pleased to 
exercise them with the common afflictions and calamities of this 
life, which he makes use of to take off the sweetness of present en- 
joyments, so they lived and died in a condition of poverty, perse- 
cution, and reproach. God set them forth as examples as to other 
ends, namely, of light, grace, zeal, and holiness in their lives, so to 
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manifest of how little concernment to our own blessedness, or ay 
interest in his love, is the abundance of all things here below, as, 
also, that the want of them all may consist with the highest partici- 
pation of his love and favour. “For I think that God hath set 
forth us the apostles last, as it were, oppenten to death. For we 
are made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men. Even 
to this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffetted, and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour, work- 
ing with our own hands: being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 
we suffer it; being defamed, we entreat: we are made as the filth of 
the world, and are the offscouring of all things to this day.” And 
if this consideration be not of weight with others, undoubtedly it 
ought to be so with them who are called to preach the gospel, an 
are the successors to the apostles. ‘There can be nothing more “a 
surd, nothing more opposite to the wisdom and will of God, in his 
dealings with those first and most honourable dispensers of it, than 
for such persons to follow greedily after secular advantages and 
honour. 

God continues to cast contempt on these things, by giving al- 
ways incomparably the greatest portion of them to the vilest men, 
and his own avowed enemies. ‘Those monsters of men, Nero and 
Heliogabalus, had more power over the things of this world than 
ever had the best of men. Look on all the principal treasures and 
powers of this world, as in the hands of one of these monsters, and 
there disposed of by Divine Providence, and you may see at what 
rate God values thein. 

At this day, the most noble and fruitful parts of the earth are 
given to the great Turk, with some other eastern potentates, either 
Mahometans or Pagans, who are prepared for eternal destruction. 

Doth not God proclaim hereit, that the things of this world are 
not to be valued or esteemed? If they had a real worth in them- 
selves, would the holy and righteous God make such a distribution 
of them? Who would set his heart on those things which Go 
poureth into the bosoms of the vilest men, to be a snare to them 
here, and an aggravation of their condemnation for ever? It seems, 
you may go and take the world, and take the curse, death and hel! 
along with it; and what will it profit a man to gain the whole worl’ 
and lose his own soul? 

He doth continue to give perpetual instances of their uncertainty 
in the utter disappointment of men that have had expectations from 
them. The instances so multiplied as that most men in the world, 
unless they are like the fool in the gospel, who bade his soul tak 
its ease for many years, because his barns were full, live in — 7 
ay pprehensions that they shall speedily lose whatever they enjoy: 
are under the power of a stupid security. By these ways doth Go 

east contempt on all things here below; discovering the folly and 
falseness of the promises which the world makes to allure our aflee- 
tions to itself. 

Secondly. God hath added to their vanity by shortening the 
lives of men to so uncertain a season as it is impossible they should 
take any solid satisfaction in what they enjoy here below. So it's 
expressed by the Psalmist. Behold thou hast made my days ® 
a hand-breadth, and my age is nothing before thee.” 
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God hath reduced the life of man to the small pittance of seventy 


years; casting what may fall out of a longer continuance into tra- 
yail and sorrow. Besides, that space is shortened with the most, 
by various and innumerable incidents. In these seventy years, con- 


sider how long it is before men begin to have a relish of the things 
of this life; how many things fall in to make us weary of them be- 
fore the end of our days; how few among us, not one of a thousand, 
tain that age; what is the uncertainty of all men living as to the 

tinuance of their lives to the next day; and we shall see that 

{hath left no such season for their enjoyment as might put a 
jue upon them. And when, on the other hand, it is remembered 

that this man, who is of such short continuance in this world, is yet 

ile for eternal blessedness or misery, which state depends wholly 

his interest in things above, they must forfeit all their reason, as 

well as bid defiance to the grace of God, who give them up for 
gs below. 

“Moreover, God hath openly and fully declared the danger that is 

these things, as to their enjoyment and use; and what multitudes 
souls misearry, by an inordinate adherence to them! For they 

. the matter of those tompiations whereby the souls of men are 

ed for ever; the fuel that supplies the fire of their lusts, until 
they are consumed by it. 

Men, under the power of spiritual convictions, fall not into sin, 
‘il not eternally, but by the means of temptation. That is the mire 
wherein this rush doth grow. For others who live and die in the 
nadness and wildness of nature, without any restraint from the 
ower of convictions, need no external temptations, but only oppor- 

inities to exert their lusts. But those who by any means are con- 

inced of sin, righteousness, and judgment, fall not into actual sin, 
ut upon temptations. Whatever it be which prevaileth on a con- 
vinced person to sin, that is temptation. Wherefore, this is the 
great means of ruin to the souls of men. 

Now, though there are many principles of temptation, many 
auses that actually concur in its efficacy, as Satan, and other men, 

yet the matter of almost all ruinous agg is taken out of this 
vorid, and the things of it. Thence doth Satan take all his darts; 
thence do evil men derive all the means whereby they corrupt 
thers, and thence is all the fuel of sin and lust taken. And which 
lds to this evil, all that is in the world contributes its utmost 
thereto. “ All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, the lust 
{the eyes, and the pride of life.” It is not a direct formal enume- 
‘ation of the things that are in the world, nor a distribution of them 
nder several heads; but it is so of the principal lusts of the minds 
of men, whereto all things are subservient. Wherefore, not only 
the matter of all temptations is taken from the world, but every 
‘hing that is in the world is apt to be abused to that end. For it 
were easy to show, that there is nothing valuable in this whole 
world, but it is reducible to a subserviency to one or other of these 
s, and is applicable to the service of temptations. 

W hen men hear of these things, they are apt to say to unclean 

persons, drunkards, oppressors, proud, ambitious persons, it may be 
9; bat as to them, they use the things of this world with a due 
moderation, so as they are no snare to them. But if the affections 
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of men are set upon them, one way or other, there is nothing in the 
world but is thus a snare and temptation. 

Lastly. Things are so ordered in the wise dispensation of God's 
providence, that it requires much spiritual wisdom to distinguish 
between the use and abuse of these things—between a lawful care 
about them, and an inordinate cleaving to them. Few distinguish 
aright here; and therefore in these things will many find their great 
mistake at the last day. : 

Some make their own inclinations the measure of what is lawfy}. 
some the example of others; some the course of the world; some 
their own real or pretended necessities. They confess that there js 
an inordinate love of those things and an abuse of them. But their 
care, love, and industry, are all allowable. 

Hence we may have men approving of themselves as just stew- 
ards of their enjoyments, whilst others judge them hard, covetous, 
earthly-minded; no way laying out what they are intrusted with, 
to the glory of God, in any due proportion. Others, also, think 
not amiss of themselves who live in palpable excesses, pride of life, 
sensual pleasures, vain apparel, feastings and entertainments, in di- 
rect contempt of the rules which our Saviour gives.—Dr. Owen. 


[It is hoped our readers will not do themselves the injustice t 
pass over the preceding extract without a reading. ] 


Art. X.—Letter to the Editor respecting a supposed Error in tv 
Minutes of Synod. 


Drar Brorner,—On lookiwg over the Minutes of Synod there 
appears to be an evident blunder committed, somehow, by the clerk, 
in the minute of the committee’s report on the Carolina Presbyte- 
ry’s Report of 1838. In the last resolution of that report, as i 
stands, all slave-holders are suspended from the privileges of the 
church; but, as amended and adopted by Synod, it should read, 
(after the above words,) “and are hereby PEREMPTORILY ordered 
to appear at the bar of the next Synod, to answer for their conduct.” 
This I distinctly remember, and am sure the amendment was nearly 
in the above language. It is but justice to these suspended breth- 
ren that some intimation of this inaccuracy be made in the Moni- 
tor, to cut off all ground of cavil against the Synod’s procedure, % 
harsh and precipitant. They ought to know as well the Synod’ 
determination to pursue one uniform and undeviating course of dis 
cipline toward all slave-dealers, as her tenderness in hearing a0 


* We do not well see how the clerk could commit a blunder in the report of a cou 
mittee which was transmitted to the publisher in the band-writing of the comuuittee, 
or how he should be any more responsible for the omission of the amendment than 
any other member of Synod, unless directed by Synod to insert it. We believe its 
customary with the clerk to hand back reports to committees for the insertion of 2") 
amendments which may be made by the Synod. The omission is, therefore, as like 
to be on the part of the committee as the clerk, and more so. It was, however, ™ 
oversight, in the hurry of business, which ought to attach no particular blame to 2) 
one. It is, probably, scarcely necessary to add, that the report stands, in the priales 
minutes, precisely as it is in the manuscript now lying before us.-—Eorr. Rew. Mos. 
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considering any palliatives to the contrary, if such be possible for 
sin. I have not the least apprehension that these southern breth- 
ren, who, I believe, are deeply implicated in the crime themselves, 
will, ultimately, pay any regard whatever to the decision of Synod; 
still, let the church preserve her purity, and purge out every thing 
that “is contrary to sound doctrine,’ and not “according to the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God.” We dishonour the Great Head 
of the Church by retaining in communion those who barter and 
trade “in the persons ”’ of men, and upon whom He has denounced 
judgment, “he shall die.” Thus, whilst the Synod are perfectly 
justifiable in suspending these men, with all their coadjutors in 
crime, yet they should be shown all due tenderness until they evi- 
dence a determined obstinacy to persist in adhering to their crimi- 
nal and iniquitous claims. 

I should be glad to see some notice taken of the above mistake 
and correction in your next Monitor. 

Yours, with great respect. 





Arr. XI.—Correction, Explanations, &c. 


Tar number of the Monitor for July contained the following 
statement:—“ We have received information which may be relied 
upon, that one entire congregation, which had been led astray by 
the separatists from the church, have petitioned Presbytery for res- 
toration to their former standing,’ &e. This statement was made 
on the authority of a letter addressed to us by a brother in the mi- 
nistry, which stated that he had seen the petitions, one from the 
congregation, another separate one from an elder, to the same pur- 
port. The letter said nothing respecting publicity; but the fact 
communicated was one of public interest, which led to its insertion. 
We are persuaded that this was not a wi/ful, but inadvertent mis- 
take on the part of our informant. The following statement is from 
2 member of the Presbytery of Albany:—* You must have received 
incorrect information respecting the Newark congregation; I believe 
itis only a minority of what was the congregation that have ex- 
pressed their adherence to us, though we have presbyterially recog- 
nised them as ‘The Associate Presbyterian Congregation of New- 
ark.’” 

It is a rule with us to communicate no facts to the public, as such, 
without personal knowledge or a responsible name; it is hoped, 
therefore, that none will be hereafter communicated but such as 
their authors are ready and willing to substantiate. We have not 
the least inclination to suffer any thing farther on this score. If 
erroneous statements are communicated, the errors must rest with 
their authors; our own protection and that of our readers require 
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this much at our hand. The present matter, however, is, in our 
estimation, one of no very great consequence. 

In our Prospectus it was stated, “ No remarks can be admitted 
respecting individual eases of discipline. We cannot go beyond the 
record, or such comments as are authorized to be published, by the 
church courts.” In answer to several queries on this point, we re- 
ply, that it was not supposed that this rule would deprive either 
ourselves or others of the liberty of repelling the false and malicious 
attacks which might be made, either upon church courts or indivi- 
duals, by such as have become objects of necessary discipline. To 
our mind, these two things are sufficiently distinet. 

It is not desirable to discuss the proceedings of ecclesiastical 
courts not of a general and public bearing, in the pages of a periodi- 
cal. Imperfeci, irresponsible, one-sided views of these things would 
not be for edification, could do no good, but might be productive of 
great mischief. ‘The statement, by us, of a well known principle of 
church government, with a mere hypothetical expression of opinion 
on a question of order, respecting a complaint against the Presby- 
tery of Stamford, has been misapprehended. Of that case we know 
nothing respecting the facts, and have expressed no opinion on its 
merits, for we have formed none. The Synod is not responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for any thing which may appear in our 
pages, not authorized by itself. Neither would it be suitable for the 
editor or his correspondents to speak freely of any matters affecting 
her proceedings, other than her religious principles and published 
acts; by these only ought she ta be spoken of in the pages of a pe- 
riodical. The Monitor is the creature of individual and private en- 
terprise, and its support is derived from such persons as judge it 
useful. These remarks are made for the benefit of a few individu- 
als who appear to imagine that our work is, in some indefinable 
way, connected with the Synod, or exerts too much influence ou 
her proceedings. It is quite too powerless for such an undertaking, 
were it so disposed; and none who have the honour, dignity, and 
consequent usefulness of our Synod near at heart would thank us 
for opening our pages to a premature discussion of any matter lying 
on her table not directly affecting her public profession. An at- 
tempt to prejudge a cause, almost uniformly disappoints the expects 
tion of those who engage in it. This was one of the radical errors, 
from the beginning, of those who have recently gone out from us 
These remarks, it is hoped, will prove satisfactory to the writers ol 
several articles which have not found a place in our pages. 
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Ant. XI1.—Morat Srare or France. Contempt of Life and Con- 
tempt of Death among the French.—Causes of this state of things. 
—Examples.—Consequences. 


We learn from the history of mankind that life has been regard- 
ed of little value, and even insignificant, at all times when religion 
has lost its influence upon the mind. Thus, to quote but a single 
example, recollect with what levity and indifference the citizens 
of Rome lavished their lives under the reign of the emperors. Open 
Tacitus, and other historians of those profligate times; you will 
see that human blood was there shed, without the least scruple, in 
the performances of the circus, in the revels of a feast, in popular 
tunults. Man braved death for the most contemptible reasons; 
he killed himself in a bath, or in coming away from a frivolous 
theatrical show, while laughing, while discussing a question in 
rhetoric, without any serious feeling, any thought consonant to the 
solemn majesty of death. 

In the reign of terror of 1793, France presented a similar scene. 
Executioners and victims, all despised life and death: the one cut 
Mf the heads of their fellow men with perfect indifference, not 
taking even the pains to find any pretext for condemnation; the 
others went to the scaffold with a cold insensibility; laughing, 
singing patriotic songs, reciting a scene in a comedy, jesting, ut- 
ering blasphemies, each according to his caprice, at the dreadful 
moment when their life was about to be ended by the axe of their 
enemies. 

At the present day, the same things occur; and I shall have oc- 
casion to cite frightful examples in the course of this letter. The 
French, at least very many of them, look upon life as nothing, and 
run to meet death without reflection, without fear, even without 
emotion, as they would go to a party of pleasure; they dispense 
with life as carelessly as a traveller throws off his cloak when he 
arrives at the door of a hotel. 

What is then the principal cause of this contempt of life? It is 
infidelity, materialism. Many Frenchmen disbelieve a future ex- 
istence; they suppose that man is merely a machine, so arranged 
as to last for a certain time; this machine is worn out by years: 
itthen breaks; man dies, and all is over! Death is an eternal 
sleep! All is buried, all is annihilated in the tomb! No judgment 
of God; no eternity! Such is the horrible and detestable doctrine 
which, invented by sophists, has found in France too favourable 
a reception. 

Now mark the result. If man is a machine destined to eat, to 
labour, to sleep some years; if he has no account to render after 
death; if annihilation awaits him in the grave, it is clear that he is 
always sufficiently prepared to die. His work is always done; let 
him die to-day or to-morrow, or in ten years, it is the same in his 
view; he needs no preparation to fall into annihilation! The 
Christian, or even the sincere deist, the man who believes in re- 
wards and punishments beyond the grave, cannot reason thus. 
The present life is for him an indispensable means for preparation; 
itis necessary for his sanctification. A disciple of Christ knows 
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that he must be conformed to the image of God by faith in the Sa. 
viour; on this condition alone will he be admitted to heaven, 
Hence, every day, every hour is to him infinitely precious, be. 
cause it contributes to ripen his soul for the eternal happiness of 
the elect. He will, therefore, prize life. 

True, the Christian is disposed to sacrifice his life and despise 
death. But he does so in a totally different sense from the mate. 
rialist; he boldly mounts the scaffold when forced to choose be. 
tween life and duty. He then weighs the price of the life he must 
forfeit with the obligation imposed on him, and chooses readily, 
freely, with full knowledge of the case, death rather than apostacy 
or violation of the law of his God. He goes with a firm step to 
the grave, fixing his eyes on heaven. Glory, glory to the martyr 
who presents his head to the sword of the executioner, not from 
levity of mind and stupid insensibility—not to seek a base repose 
in annihilation, but to remain faithful to his Master and his hea. 
venly Father! It is noble to die in such a cause! Mankind bow 
with respect before the intrepid confessors of Jesus Christ, who 
seal their faith with their blood. 

But what a vast difference between this manner of despising 
death and that of the materialist ; who, I repeat it, gives his life for 
the slightest cause, without being able himself to say what has 
prompted him to die! He is not influenced by religion or by patri. 
otism, or any duty whatever, but by mere fancy, a momentary 
ill-humour, a fit of bad passion. Examples are numerous, and | 
shall be embarrassed to choose them. 

First, suicides. Every morning the journals relate the deplora- 
ble end of several unhappy persons who have opened, with their 
own hand, the door of the tomb. But do you suppose these men 
who kill themselves have long and seriously meditated upon death, 
before seizing the pistol or the poison to consummate their sui- 
cide? Do you suppose they have weighty reasons for resolving 
to die? No, it is commonly the effect of a little impatience; some 
slight derangement of their calculations; a sarcastic or mortifying 
word which they have heard; a trifling dispute, want of work, a 
slight accident—whatever you can imagine most puerile and fri- 
volous; for such things they throw away their life as too heavy 
a burden! they hide themselves in the grave, as children run away 
from a phantom! Lately, one of our most celebrated comedians 
killed himself: why? because he had heard a hiss! yes, a single 
hiss! And he was the father of a family! He did not scruple to 
leave behind him a widow and four unfortunate children; he did 
not scruple to plunge into the dark abyss of eternity, in order no! 
to feel the pain which a slight mark of disapprobation at the the- 
atre had caused him! Sometimes a young man, a child, takes 
his own life, because he has received a reprimand from his pa 
rents; or a woman kills herself, because she has been disappointed 
in love; or an old man, because he can no longer enjoy the plea- 
sures of youth. It is estimated that there are, in France, at least 
three or four thousand suicides a year! 

If these men had any religious sentiment; if they believed, even 
confusedly and obscurely, in a future life, a Divine judgment, eter 
nal rewards and punishments, surely they would not kill them 
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selves! Before taking the weapon to consummate their suicide, 
they would reflect on the terrible consequences of this crime; they 
would, at least, delay the deed, and to-morrow they would per- 
ceive that their despair was but an idle whim; a dream of their 
diseased imagination ; a momentary pain. No, they would not kill 
themselves! But as religion does not restrain them; as they be- 
lieve only in annihilation, they despise life, and quit it as easily as 
they quit a gaming table; they despise death, and go to it as readily 
as they would go to attend the opera. 

Second example: mobs. When a mob occurs in Paris, you see 
immediately flock together labourers, young men, children, who 
take muskets and expose themselves to fall under the murderous 
wilet: why? They know nothing of political affairs; they have 
no idea of the organization of a government: no great absorbing 
‘hought animates them; they would even be unable to tell what 
they want and would demand, if they should be victorious. What, 
‘hen, leads them to confront death? Nothing, or almost nothing. 
They sport with death, without attaching to it the least impor- 
tance; their pulse beats no quicker in the “midst of carna: ge; their 
brow is calm, their looks careless; still more, they try to jest 
luring the struggle, and mingle bursts of laughter with the groans 
of their companions who fall by their side mortally wounded. The 
combat is to them a pastime, a recreation, an agreeable diversion 
from the monotony of life. Perhaps they will breathe in t-vo mi- 
nutes their last sigh, and leave in the streets disfigured bodies, sad 
objects of mourning to good citizens, and which will extort from 
their weeping mothers cries of despair. But they heed it not; like 
the Roman gladiators in the amphitheatre, they shed their blood 
to afford a horrid amusement and to draw forth the applause of 
the multitude ! 

It is hardly necessary to remark to what imminent dangers such 
amoral state exposes France. ‘The man who sets no value upon 
is own life is master of that of others: being willing himself to 

:, he can commit any crime unchecked by the restraints of law; 
for, after all, the greatest punishment w hich soc iety can inflict 
upon a criminal is death; and when death itself does not terrify, 


what defence remains for the public safety and the life of the citi- 
} 


zens! 

If there are in a country thousands of men who fear neither di- 
Vine justice nor human justice, they will ever be ready to make 
attempts against the peace of society. Such attempts will be to 
‘hem a matter of no serious consequence, and they will renew them 
on every favourable occasion. Are they conquered! very well! 
they die, and what of that? Sooner or Jater they must die; and 

s they need no preparation to return, as they be lieve, to annihi- 
lation, they lift the standard of revolt, singing some merry song. 
Where, then, is the power of the government? what dread is there 
of its sword! Suppose that a large part of the population should 
ve led by materialism to the sentiments I have mentioned, is it not 
evident that the constitution could not long subsist, and that every 
thing would soon fall into anarchy? 

This contempt of life and of death produces disastrous effects 
even in commercial business. Many men reason as follows: “I 
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am about to engage in a hazardous speculation; to venture my 
fortune in a sort of lottery; one of two things will happen: either 
I shall gain, in a short time, a large property, or I shall Jose all, 
In the first case, I shall have a magnificent house, and display a 
dazzling luxury; in the second case, if 1 am ruined, one resource 
remains—I will blow out my brains with a pistol! On, then! and 
no false scruples! to be rich at once or to die!” And as they say, 
so they do. Suicide is one of the chances which enter into their 

calculations when they speculate; it is one article in the account 
of profit and loss. They form gigantic projects, adventurous en- 
terprises, reckoning on a quick death if they do not succeed. And 
this explains why so many persons in moderate circumstances ex. 
pose all they possess in hazardous speculations. What becomes, 
then, of honesty, prudence, confidence in commercial business! 
If these speculators valued life and believed the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality, they would be cautious; the prospect of sui- 
cide would not enter into their calculations ; but, being material. 
ists, they are under no moral restraint. 

Others reason still more shockingly, if possible. I knew a per. 
son (a student in medicine) who ‘said, coolly, and without the 
slightest feeling of shame: “I intend to give myself up to all my 
passions; | intend to enjoy myself in every possible manner, ani 
to live in a continual revel. ‘True, I shall not last long; my body 
will be worn out and grow old prematurely; my purse will be ex- 
hausted; soon J shall be the subject of great natural infirmities, 
with not a copper in my pocket. But it is all the same; this kind 
of life may last one or two years; 1 ask no more after this; a bulle’ 
through the head will rid me of an existence of which I shall be 
weary!” What shocking reasoning! ‘This man had voluntarily 
reduced his whole earthly life to one or two years, and anticipated 
suicide with the stupid indifference of the savage who offers his 
head to the scalping-knife of his enemies 

We have seen (incredible fact!) the same doctrine advanced be 
fore the courts by an assassin, who was a man of some education 
This wretch, named Lacenuaire, gravely told the court that he hai 
made a sort of algebraic equation between the advantages and the 
dangers of crime: “1 knew well,” said he, “ that by killing others 
I] exposed myself to perish on the scaffold; but what is the punish 
ment of the scaffold! it is a momentary pain: and then comes ut- 
nihilation. 1 foresaw what has overtaken me; but, mean while, ! 
have enjoyed the fruit of my assassinations, and I persist in mait- 
taining that I made a good calculation. Since I have fallen in! 
your hands, condemn me and cut off my head; you are my ene: 
mies, and | am yours: we shall be even. I do not at all regre’ 
having killed several persons, to seize w hat belonged to them: | 
would do it again, if I could.” Thus spoke Lacenaire at his famovs 
trial, and all France shuddered at this monstrous theory of mur 
der, and at this shameless language. But why be astonished | 
Lacenaire was a materialist who carried his principles into prac: 
tice. He consented, beforehand, to lose his life, if he might pro 
cure, by assassination, some physical enjoyments; he lived with 
out God in the world; he had no conscience; he regarded a futur? 
life as a fable; what, then, could hold him, since he had _ broket 
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through the restraints of the laws, by losing the fear of death? 
Infidelity reaps what it sows. 

Contempt of death is seen among us on memorable funeral oc- 
casions) When an illustrious citizen descends to the tomb, the 
people accompany him to his last home. There were, at the fu- 
nerals of General Foy, Benjamin Constant, Manuel General La- 
marque, @ hundred thousand persons, and perhaps more. You 
would presume that, in this great mourning of the country, the 
multitude were attentive, respectful, serious, and that they showed 
some veneration for the bones of extinct generations, when they 
entered the grave-yard. Alas! no. The sight of human graves 
awakens no solemn reflections in this people. Even there, over 
thousands of graves, the French bring their political quarrels, their 
hatreds, their plots; and they disturb the majestic silence of the 
tomb by furious outcries against their adversaries. The republi- 
cans chose, for example, the funeral of General Lamarque to stir 
up a revolt against the government; and hardly were the mortal 
remains of the celebrated lieutenant of Napoleon committed to the 
earth, when blood was spilled in the streets of Paris! There 
seemed to be a disposition to sacrifice to him, as among the Pa- 
gans, a holocaust of human victims! This fact occurred only a 
few years ago, and the same scenes would be repeated on a simi- 
lar occasion; this indifference to life and this contempt of death 
having lost nothing of their pernicious influence. 

This trait in our national character is also observable in com- 
mon conversation. If the death of a friend or relative is an- 
nounced, the news excites no seriousness, no expressions of pious 
feeling. He is dead, says one, in a tone of levity; Well! this is 
the lot of all. Has he left a vacant office? a large fortune?’ Who 
was his physician? will he have a monument? he has made his 
successors wait long enough. And after these inquiries carelessly 
put, the conversation reverts to the theatre, novels, the fashions of 
the day. Oh! majesty of death! Oh! terrors of the grave! what 
have become of you! The infidel has reached the same goal 
with the Christian, but by a wholly opposite road. He can ex- 
claim, in the language of scripture, ‘O death, where is thy sting? 
0 grave, where is thy victory?” because he throws to the winds 
the last fragments of his faith, as the Christian can utter these 
words, because he is assured of a happy eternity. 

| will not pursue farther these sad details. Enough has been 
said to show how necessary is the Christian faith to nations, to 
families, and to individuals. Reflect on this contempt of life and 
death which prevails in France; weigh the consequences which 
must follow; behold society without protection, the laws without 
lorce, the most sacred rites without any solid security, crime with- 
out restraint ; consider all the evils which must attend such a state 
of things; turn your eyes to the dark prospects which this demo- 
ralization is preparing for us, if Christianity does not revive in this 
country; and you will understand what a nation is, and what it 
can become, when it forgets its God, when it denies its Saviour. 


G. ve F. 




















308 PSALMODY.—SYNOD’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Art. XIII.—The true ground taken on the subject of Psalmody. 


A writer in the Christian Magazine for July, 1839, page 242, 
speaks thus: — 


“It was not only the privilege, but it was, by divine ordinance, 
the duty of the church to sing , in worship, the sacred songs con. 
tained in the Book of Psalms. 

“It is called by our Lord ‘the Book of Psalms,’ (Luke xx. 12,) 
a name which denotes not only the poetic style of the compositions 
contained in that book, but also the manner and end of using them, 
that is, that they were to be used in connexion with music in 
praising God. This name, employ ed to designate that portion of 
the Holy Scriptures, was expressive of its peculiar nature and use, 
and would naturally lead to the inference that it was the will of 
God that those psalms, and rose ony, should be sung in his wor- 
ship. Of similar import is the title which this book has in Hebrew, 
sepher tehilim, that is, the Book of Hymns or Praises, which plainly 
points out that the sacred book so named, or the prescribed forms it 
contains, were to be used in offering praise to the Lord. Those are 
the best ‘hy mns which were ever composed, and it is the will of God 
that the best should be sung in his worship to the praise of his great 
and holy name. The compositions which, in their import and en- 
tire structure, proceeded from divine inspiration, must be elevated 
in perfection, as well as in authority, far above the best of human 
compositions. It is not pretended that other than the former were 
‘authorized or used under the Old Testament; why, then, under the 
New Testament dispensation, should they be set aside, and human 
hymns be preferred to the divine, and substituted in their piace: 
Will any one say that hymns constructed by uninspired men, under 
the present dispensation, are better than the hymns or psalms given 
of old by inspiration of God? If they are not better, why should 
they have the preference? Why should unlicensed imitations be 
allowed to usurp their place? Are they better than the originals’ 
The ancient canonical ‘psalmod y is suited to the church now; if it 
were not, if a better were needed, there would have been some in- 
timation in the Bible that it would be given. But there is not the 
least intimation of this kind given. But on the supposition that 
better psalms and hymns were needed than those whieh were un- 
questionably sung by the church for many hundred years, extend- 
ing down through the whole period of our Saviour’s personal mi- 
nistry in the earth, even on that supposition we must be confident 
in the conclusion that, as inspiration was necessary in making the 
sweet psalms then used, so plenary inspiration would be, at least, 
equally necessary in making psalms more perfect than those.”’ 


——— 


Art. XIV.—Synod’s Bible Society. 


In conformity to a vote of Synod, we insert again the Constitu- 
tion of her Bible Society, which was adopted in 1831. (See Rel. 


Mon. vol. viii. p. 20.) 
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« Resolved, That the Synod adopt rules for their regulation in 
rocuring and distributing copies of the Holy Scriptures, with the 
Psalms in metre. 

«In pursuance of this resolution the following rules were adopt- 
ed, Viz: 

«1, The session of every congregation, whether settled or va- 
cant, is desired to take measures, as soon as practicable after the 
adoption of these rules, for the raising of moneys, which shall be 
expended by the Synod in the procurement and distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures with the Psalms in metre. 

«2, Every session shall be at liberty to raise moneys, either by 
an annual collection in the congregation, or by subscription from 
church members and others, or by both these methods, or by any 
other which may seem best calculated to promote the object in 
view. 

«3, Every session complying with these regulations shall ap- 
point a treasurer, whose duty it shall be to receive the funds col- 
lected, and forward them to the treasurer of the Presbytery. These 
treasurers shall also act as depositaries. 

“4, The treasurer of the Presbytery shall receive all moneys 
collected within its bounds, and shall forward the same, as ordered, 
to the Synod, and the Synod shall, if required, transmit the amount 
in Bibles, deducting one-fourth part, which shall be left entirely at 
its own disposal. 

“5. The Synod shall spend some time during each of its annual 
sessions in regulating such matters as are contemplated by these 
rules—the moderator presiding. 

“6. The Synod shall appoint a treasurer to receive and pay out 
all moneys; and a depositary to take charge of the Bibles and an- 
swer all orders for the same. 

“7. The Synod shall appoint an executive committee, consist- 
ing of five members of the church, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
cure Bibles as ordered by Synod, and place them in the hands of 
the depositary : said committee shall also have the power to draw 
upon the treasurer above mentioned for such funds as may be at 
his disposal: and it shall be the duty of the committee to report 
annually to Synod. 

“8, All persons, sessions, or societies not in communion with 
the Associate Church shall be entitled to receive Bibles to the 
amount of their contributions at first cost; and such individuals as 
are unable to pay shall receive copies gratis.” 


— -— a 


Art. XV.—Pious Sayings of Good Men. 


Tae Immutasitity or Jenovan.— As in dividing to the nations their inheritance, 
and bounding their habitations, there is a Divine Providence which governeth the 
world, so, by tontinuing them in possession, on removing them at his pleasure: and 
this (oftentimes) by very unlikely means, and overruling things accordingly: Seir 
being given to Esau, and Ar to the children of Lot, (Deut. ii. 4, 9;) and their term 
hot being expired, the Lord inclines them to let Israel pass through, and to give 
them meat for their money: whereas the Amorites, who were destined to destruction, 
‘He hardens their heart, and makes them obstinate,’ (Deut. ii. 30:) that they deny 
t em passage, and come out against them in battle. So, when he would translate the 
Chaldean monarchy to the Persians, he enfeebles the one, but stirs up the other's spi- 
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rits, and girds them with strength, (Jer. ii. 11.) -How oft doth the Scripture repeat, 
‘That the Lord reigneth.’ (Ps, xciii. 1, xevii. 1.) ‘That he putteth down one ang 
setteth up another. (Ps. Ixxv. 7.) ‘That he doth according to his will in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, (Dan. iv. 35.) How evident jx 
this in the humbling of Pharoah, Nebuchadnezzar, and others! His providence; 
reacheth to al! manner of persons, times, and things; it circumscribes them; it leaves 
not the least thing to a contingency, even ravens, sparrows, and lilies; yea, the hairs 
of our head are all numbered, and under the conduct of the providence of God, (Matt, 
vi. 26.) See also 2 Chron, xx. 5—30.”—Coles, 


“ Waar is Reau Faitn?”—The late King of Sweden was under great impressions 
of spiritual religion for some time before his death. A peasant being once, on a par. 
ticular occasion, admitted to his presence, the king, knowing him to be a person of 
singular piety, asked him “ What he took to be the true nature of faith?” ‘The pea. 
sant entered deeply into the subject, and much to the king’s comfort and satisfactio; 
The king, at jast, lying on his death-bed, had a return of his doubts and fears as t 
the safety of his soul; and still the same question was perpetually in his mouth, ¢ 
those about him, “ What is real faith?” His attendants advised him to send for th 
Archbishop of Upsal; who, coming to the king’s bed-side, began, in a learned, Jogi. 
cal manner, to enter into the scholastic definition of faith. ‘The prelate’s disquisition 
lasted an hour. When he had done, the king said, with much energy, “ All this is 
ingenious, but not comfortable; it is not what 1 want. Nothing, after all, but th 
farmer’s faith will do for me.”’— Toplady. 


Putrir Zeat.—No man was ever scolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt as it 
is, and because it is so, grows angry if it be not treated with some management and 
good manners, and scolds again. A surly mastiff will bear, perhaps, to be stroked, 
though he will grow] even under that operation, but if you touch him roughly h 
will bite. There is no grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit with more success 
than a religious zeal. A man thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is fighting fo 
his own notions. He thinks that he is skilfully searching the hearts of others, when 
he is only gratifying the malignity of his own, and charitably supposes his hearers 
destitute of all grace, that he may shine the more in his own eyes by comparison, 
When he has performed this noble task, he wonders that they are not converted, 
“ He has given it to them soundly, and if they do not tremble and confess that God 
is in him of a truth, he gives them up as reprobate, incorrigible, and lost for ever.” 
But a man that loves me, if he sees me in an error, will pity me, and endeavour 
calmly to convince me of it, and persuade me to forsake it. If he has great and good 
news to tell me, he will not do it angrily, and in much heat and discomposure o! 
spirit. It is not, therefore, easy to concaive on what ground a minister can justify a 
conduct which only proves that he does not understand his errand. The absurdit) 
of it would certainly strike him, if he were not himself deluded. 

A people will always love a minister, if a minister seeins to love his people: there 
fore you were beloved at Olney,—Cowper. 





Rerenrance.—True repentance is the tear of faith, Repentance is one of thos 
graces, without which there can be no salvation, It is an essential prerequisite! 
spiritual peace on earth; and absolutely necessary as a preparative for the eterna 
happiness of heaven, 


Controversy, properly conducted, is a friend to truth, and no enemy to benevo- 
lence. When the flint and the steel are in conflict, some sparks may issue, whic 
may both warm and enlighten. 


Trutn is the only seed from which real holiness or happiness can grow; and ut 
less seed be sown, we cannot expect a crop,—A. M. Toplady. 


The most important truths cannot be too early learned, nor the journey that leads 
heavenward too soon begun, The enemy is awake while we slumber, and if we ne- 
glect to cultivate the good seed, his tares will cover the surface. 


The great essential to our happiness is the resolution to perform our duty to Goc 
as well as we are able; and when this resolution is deeply fixed, every action ané 
every pursuit brings satisfaction to the mind. 


An Improvement on Curistianization.—A letter from the Rev, Mr. Spalding, m's 
sionary on the Columbia river, to his friends in Boston, and published in the papers 
of that city, states that unprincipled swindlers who infest that region to speculate 
upon the moral and physical destruction of the aborigines, are in the habit of 1m 
posing packs of cards upon the natives for bibles; and that he has even known 4 2 
tive who had become a believer in revelation to give a horse for a pack of cards to 
one of these villains, who imposed it upon him as positively the Word of God. This 
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; a refinement in villany, which, as far as our reading extends, no people other than 
‘hose of Christian America have ever attained. 


« Little sins are pioneers to hell. The backslider begins with what he foolishly 
considers trifling with little sins. There are no little sins: there was a time when 
al] the evil that has-existed in the world was comprehended in one sinful thought of 
our first parent; and all the evil now is the numerous progeny of one little sin.”— 
Howels. 


«Never will [ admit that our religion has in it any secret doctrine from the hearing 
f which the illiterate laity are to be excluded. The notion of the incompetence of 
the common people to understand the whole of the revealed doctrines is false and 
abominable. It is the very principle upon which the sacred text was for so many 
wes kept under the lock and key of the dead languages.” —Bishop Horsley. 


“Christ’s sheep are not to be debased into the state of animals so called. They 
ve of the same species with their shepherds, under Christ. They have not only 
eves but understandings of their own; and the directions of the Chief Shepherd, the 
Great Shepherd of their souls, lie open to them in writing. ‘The assistance, and ad- 
vice, and warnings of the shepherds under Christ, may be of great use to them in 
many cases, but they are to be led, and not driven. They are to be led to the food 
yrepared for them by Christ, and not driven to rank and unwholesome weeds instead 
of it. The greatest respect he ought to pay them, and, therefore, the only true re- 
gard due to them, is to compare their instructions with the doctrines of Christ, and 
either to receive or reject them, as they are agreeable or disagreeable to his word. 
Without this comparison of men’s doctrines with the divine rule, he may be of such 
such a particular denomination or church, but he is not, in that neglect, truly nor 
uniformly a Christian, because he forgets his close relationship to his only Lord and 
Master. It would be a deplorable consideration, indeed, if the great and important 
points of Christianity, those upon which men’s eternal salvation depend, could not be 
judged of without learning, or were to be determined for men, not by their own ca- 
pacities, but by the decisions of others, called learned men, who are constantly differ- 
ing and wrangling with one another.”— Bishop Horsley. 


“ Why is man for ever seeking after pretences to wander from home, when all the 
while the poor soul within him, buried in flesh and blood, wants its proper relief, 
vegs his attention, and being known, would infinitely reward his curiosity.”—Adam. 


“Want felt and help desired, with faith to obtain it, is prayer; and without these 
jualifications, whatever is called so is nothing but self-deceit and lying to God.”— 


{bid. 
“{ may still look at the brazen serpent; I may look at Christ.”—Jbid. 


There is no labour so certainly effectual and so largely productive as that which is 
expended in the work of the Lord. 


The love of Christ should constrain you to /ive unto him, and not merely to speak 
well of him, 


The viciousness of the wretched, so far from exempting us from obligation to sup- 
ply their urgent necessities, is an additional reason why we should endeavour to do 
them good, win their confidence, and save their souls. 


Few men had ever more natural courage than Luther, and yet he was often heard 
\o say, that even to the latest part of his hfe, he never could conquer his fear when he 
mounted the pulpit.— Mason. 





EccrestasticaL Recorp.—At a meeting of the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, on the 25th of September, Mr. Joseph T. 
Cooper was ordained to the office of the holy ministry, and installed 
pastor of the Second Associate Congregation of Philadelphia. Ser- 
mon by Rey. John G. Smart. Rev. William Easton presided, put 
the formula of questions to the candidate, and offered up the ordina- 
ton prayer. The charge to the minister was delivered by Rev. C. 
Webster, and to the people by Mr. Easton. 

Ata meeting of the same Presbytery, at the same place, held on 
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the 30th of October, the Rev. David Anderson, a minister from the 
United Session Church in Scotland, was admitted to the fellowshj 
of the Associate Church, and is now labouring in the vacancies yp. 
der the care of Presbytery. 

Mr. Thomas Simpson, also, was admitted to the study of the. 
ology, and directed to proceed to the seminary at Canonsburgh. 





Dr. M’Crie’s Lectures on Estuer.—We have copied the first 
of these excellent lectures into the present number, not knowin 
whether the book is generally in the possession of our subscribers, 
rs If it is found acceptable, we will give the whole work in the Moni- 
tor. A lecture in each number would soon take up the whole, and 
4 as it will occupy but little room in each number, those who possess 
hs the work will readily excuse its insertion for the benefit of such as 
4 have it not. We should like, however, to hear the views of cor. 
& respondents. 


























To CorrEsPoNDENTS. 


The Convention of the Reformed Churches.—We had the pro. 
mise of a copy of the minutes of this convention in season for the 
present number. That promise has not been fulfilled; but a satis. 
: factory excuse for its non-fulfilment has been forwarded to us. This 
o is the reason why the minutes of that convention do not appear in 
the present number. The reader will also perceive that a sketch of 
the discussion should be preceded by an authentic record of their 
proceedings. 

Will not some of our contributors furnish something on the 
following topics? The duty of the church to adhere exclusively to 
the inspired Book of Psalms as the matter of her praise. The kingly 
office of Christ, including its bearing on magistracy and civil duties 
The causes of division in the visible church. On the question, Isit 
practicable to unite the different ecclesiastical bodies in the United 
States which have adopted the Westminster Confession? If so, how 
is this to be effected? If not, why? On the divine appointment of 
Presbyterian church government in opposition to Episcopacy, on 
the one hand, and Independency on the other. On the present state 
and future prospects of the Jews, drawn from the eleventh chapter 
of Romans, as the basis of discussion. An exposition of the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. For an essay on any one or all 
of the above subjects, which shall be judged worthy of insertion, to 
make not less than seventy nor more than one-hundred pages 0! 
the Monitor, the publishers will pay $25 each, the author to retain 
the copy right. And if one-ha/f of our subscribers who are indebted 
for four volumes and upwards will make payment on or before next 
meeting of Synod, this sum shall be doubled. If three-fourths 
will pay, it shall be increased to $100 foreach essay. Of this class 
of subscribers we have on our list upwards of one hundred. How 
they justify themselves we know not? 

The circular of the committee of Synod respecting the funds was 
not received in season for insertion in the present number. 
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